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For the Companion. 


SAM POTTINGER’S IDLE GIRL. 
In Two Parts.—Parr I, 
By Mary A. Denison. 

“Odds rat it!”’ 

It was not a dignified exclamation. 
who made it was not dignified. 
old crazy rocking-chair. 

The woman to whom it was addressed was 
ironing at a small table. 

Sam Pottinger was hot, tired and dusty. 
There were marks of the soil all over him, for 
Sam was a hard-worked farmer. Besides, Sam 
was discouraged. In fact, he always had been 
since he had borrowed money of the thriving 
butcher, who owned the corner lot, and now 
partly owned him. 

Sally Pottinger was different. Everybody 
said there was thrift in her. She was head en- 
gineer of that house. All the little Pottingers 
were cut, basted and sewed by her indefatigable 


The man 
He sat in an 





fingers. She had been a beauty once—alas, poor 
Sally! Hard work and hard fare had banished 





all the white and red. 

Pottinger was talking. He talked too much. 
Hewas always complaining. Things never went | 
nght with him. Why couldn’t he get along— 
get in rings—get a fortune? PoorSam! I know 
agreat many kinsfolk of his, by nature. 

“It doesn’t do any good to wish,” Sally had 
said, rather impatiently, as Sam put his foot 
upon the rung of the chair, and left an impress 
in mud on the clean floor. 

“If you'd jest let S’manthy do as I want her 
to,” complained Sam. ‘But no. Here you be, 
slaving, and she up stairs like a lady.- What’s 
she goin’ to be good fur, jest tell me. I'll have 
her down!’ and he lifted himself to call her. 

“Sam!’ exclaimed his wife, in her sharpest 
accents, and he knew what that meant. He had 
seen those black eyes sparkle before. Meekly | 
he sat down again. 

“Let S'manthy be. I know what she’s good | 
for. She sha’n’t slave, anyhow, as I have to— 
nono. She is delicate; she’s not fit for it.’’ 

“Pshaw!’? and Sam rocked back and forth | 
Violently, “I say you’re ruining that girl with | 
your notions. Delicate, is she? Let her work | 
and make herself strong. She’s got fine-lady | 
notions, she has. There’s Sophy Waters, does | 
upall her father’s linen and keeps house. She's 
4 girl to be proud of, and Waters is proud of | 
her. Her mother has brought her up right, not 
encouraged her in laziness.”’ 

“Sam Pottinger, there isn’t a lazy bone in 
Smanthy’s whole body, no, not one!’ cried 
Sally, with energy. ‘“‘My kind o’ work aint fit | 
for her, and she sha’n’t do it. You see,—she’ll 
make you proud of her yet.” 

“Proud!” sneered Sam. “I'd like to know | 
what there is to be proud of in her? She’s been 
allers full o’ notions, and you’ve encouraged | 
‘em. You’re a pull-back, any way. There’s | 
Storney,—such a house as he is building! Three 
bay windows and a conservatory, and no end o’ 
Money, splendid business, and’”’— 


SAM POTTINGER’S IDLE GIRL. 


| very lovely and gifted. To outsiders she was 


Sam’s great burden. They did not understand 
the girl, but the mother did. The baby began 
to cry. ' 

“Take her a minute, won’t you, Sam?”’ inter- 
rogated the mother, whose old calm had come 
back, 

“No, 1 wow’t!” said Sam, this time with a 
genuine oath, and went out, slamming the door, 

“He'll be sorry,” sighed Sally, and dowu went 
the iron, and up went the baby. 

“Pll not call herif the old shirts are never 
done,”’ she added, in a set, melancholy voice. 
“O dear!’’ and she gazed wearily before her, “‘if 
it had pleased God to make S’manthy strong, and 
give her a liking for—but there, what am I 
saying? I'll go up stairs myself and snatch a 
bit of rest.” 

*“O mother,” cried a rapturous voice, as the 
weary woman opened the door of a small room, 
—such a tiny room, with a gorgeous outlook 
from its one window over acres of hill and dell, 
river and forest. 

The whitewashed walls, as nearly as they 
could be, were without stain. The small fringed 
curtain at the window was snow-white. There 


| were only two chairs, a pine table, a tiny bed, 


but an air of sweetness and purity reigned in 
this little kingdom, and Samantha, to whom na- 


, ture had been so bountiful that she looked like 


some sweet vision of beauty, sat before the ta- 


| ble, which was covered with written sheets of 


foolscap, an almost beatific expression lighting 
up her delicate features. 

“Mother, it’s getting splendid!’’ she said, 
breathlessly, “it really is. Where do these won- 
derful thoughts come from?” 

“From the Lord, dear, only from Him.” 

Sally looked down at the girl, and then out of 
the window, at the varying brightness of earth 








“Sam!”’ Sally sprang back from the table to| and sky. Her lips trembled, her black lashes 
get a hot iron. Then she tapped it with a wet | were wet. Presently one large tear-drop rolled 
finger till it fizzed. Then her hair came down, ; downhercheek. Samanthasawit. She pushed 
and she put her hand back to roll up the shining | the paper quickly aside. 
black coil, and then she drew a long breath be-| ‘‘What troubles you, mother?”’ she asked, 
fore she said,— softly. ‘‘Has—father—been scolding about me?” 

“Don't yeu dare to mention Storney to me!) “Never mind, dear,’’ was the unsteady an- 
Do you think I'll sell my girl for a pitiful mort-| swer. “I was—only thinking.” 
gage? Never! Pll beg for her first. ’”’ | “%t was about me. I heard him when he 


Then it was that Sam said,— went out. Poor father! no wonder he feels dis- 
“, Ae . . wa 

Odds rat it!” and he meant it for the worst | appointed. He sees you toiling alone, day after 

word he could say, for he was very angry. | day. Iwish he could understand why I am up 


But after all—what’s the use? 
It may never come to anything. Of course it 
must make him angry. I'll stop. I'll come 


Don’t think that they were uncongenial or here so much. 
unloving. It was very seldom that they came, 
‘words like this. Sam had tried his best to. 
keep poverty from the door, and Sally loved him 


Just as well as she had twenty years before, dow, and empty the ink-bottle. I won’t have 
7 she married him. you blamed for my idleness.”” 


Sage 
"ut Samantha, the eldest daughter, was the| She stood up, looking like a young queen,— 
one of contention between them, The girl was’ the farmer's daughter. 





down in the kitchen, fling my pen out of the win- | 


dh 


dh 


| 


“No, you sha’n’t, Samantha, Don't talk so, 
child. Once | believe I'd died 
before I'd shed a tear before anybody. I'm 
kinder broke down, I s’pose.’’ 

“It’s only that money I want to earn, the hun- 
dred dollars to pay the mortgage with. That’s 
what worries father, makes him cross, low-spir- 
ited, savage, almost. Aiud he--Mr. Storney—he 
acts as if he thought he had bought us all.”’ 

The girl’s brave voice trembled. 

“You know how father feels,” 
“as if l ought to encourage him. Mother, ought 
I? can I? The very thought of him is horrible. | 
If I could only please father!’ She looked off 
wistfully—“‘or—if I could only meet with suc- 
cess. It is discouraging. Nobody knows me— 
and to compete for a prize like that!” 

Sally swallowed her tears and found her voice. 

“Keep on trying, S’manthy, keep on trying, 
child. Don’t stop. It’s a little hard for me, but 
something tells me I must bear it all for the sake 
of your good, Something tells me—yes, like a 
voice speaking. As for Storney—no! Let your 
father say what he will, the man is no match for 
you. Strange that a little money will make 
your father so blind, 
Storney,—I don’t think your father knows all. 
He has made his money dishonestly and unjust- 
ly. It would be a sin to give your hand to him. 
You just keep on with that work. I’m strong 
enough. Why, bless me, I’m not half worn out! 
But for you I see something better in the future, 
—something better than drudgery.” 


I’m so, so silly, 


she continued, 


the girl responded, with a kiss on the faded 


should have thought of this but for you—or at- 
tempting anything out of the ordinary way. I'll 
never forget it, never.” 

A lovely color crept into her cheeks and lips. 

‘You’ ve taken money you needed,” she added, 
“to buy me tools with, and you’ ve screened what 
father calls my idleness. There’s not one mother 
in a thousand like you.” 

Her eyes were full of tears now. The woman 
looked from the window again with a half-sor- 
rowful smile. . 

“IT want to see some fruit,’’ she murmured. 
“I'd like to see some fruit. I think the good 
Lord’ll let me, I’ve been waiting for it so many 
years. 
—but he must have seen it was best for me. 
You don’t know what a proud thing I was once, 
Your father’s tried hard enough to do for us all, 
but somethin’ has always stood in the way. He 
had built a good deal upon you, and it kind o’ 
disappoints him, you see, because I won’t either 
let you go in a shop, or do what I know you aint 
fitted for round the house. Then. there’s the 





mortgage, and he isu’t over well.” 


| and sent away. 
| try again, at least, till we are better off. 
| about something practical, and I know | can 


He is not a good man,— | 


“So you have always said, darling mother,”’ | 


cheek. ‘How kind you have been to me! I never | 


He’s humbled me some,—a good deal, | 


“Mother,”” said Samantha, earnestly, her face 
looking almost angelic as she spoke, “I’m on 
the last chapter now, and it will soon be done 
If it comes to nothing, I won’t 
Pil go 


earn some money.”’ 
Meantime Sam had shuffled off, and on the 


| road encountered Mr, Storney, an undersized, 


owl-faced man, about fifty years of age. 
“Have you seen the house?” 
after a little pause. 


“Yes,”’ said Sam, “I should think so, every 


asked Storney, 


day about six months.” 


“But they’ve got the blinds on now, and the 
whole place papered. I meant it should be the 
best house in town. Stood me in nearly five 
thousand dollars. Tell you what, | shall have 
to call in all my debts pretty soon.”’ 

Sam’s heart began to sink, but to cover his 
embarrassment, he said, as he whittled at a pine 
stick, furiously ,— 

“What's the use of it? You aint got no wife.” 

“No, that’s so, but I'd give my eyes for that 
picter-looking little girl 0’ yours.”’ 

Sam stopped whittling, with a great throb at 
his heart. If it could only be! But then,—his 
sweet child, and this old money-loving man! He 
shook his head. 

*“She’s but a child, only sixteen.” 

“Her mother wasn’t so old when she began 
housekeeping,” the man responded. ‘Sam, say 
a good word for me. The word ‘money’ sha’n't 
be mentioned between us. S’manthy’s worth a 
dozen mortgages, and she'll never he fit for a 
poor man’s wife.” 

“Tl speak to Sally,” was the dubious rejoin- 
der; but days and weeks went by, and Sam had 
not ventured a hint, even, upon the subject. 

Meantime, Samantha’s manuscript had been 
finished, packed between thick paper, and sent 
off on its long journey to the distant metropo- 
lis. 

At last the matter was broached. Sally, as 
Sam had expected, would hear nothing of the 
project, and the voices of both were growing 
louder and more explosive, when suddenly the 
door flew open, and there stood Samantha on 
the threshold, her cheeks aflame, her eyes on 
fire, while an expression at once passionate and 
injured indicated that she had suffered some in- 
jury or insult. 

“Why, ’Manthy, child, what has happened?’ 
her mother asked, rising. 

‘No, matter, mother,”’ 
—only I wish I was dead! 

“Pd—I'd a great deal rather’’—and dashing 
the tears away, she flew up the stairs, leaving 
father and mother looking after her in astonish- 
ment. 


was the choked reply, 


1or 


MELROSE ABREY.—Sir Walter Scott’s lines, 
describing Melrose Abbey, as seen by the “pale 
moonlight,” are very popular. All who have 
| the slightest appreciation of poetry are charmed 
| With the exquisite beauty of the scene, so artis- 
| tically photographed in the verses beginning,— 

“Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight,” &c, 
| The impression made by this exquisite bit of 
description is that it was written by one who 
night after night had studied the effect of the 
“pale moonlight” on the ‘‘ruins gray.” But an 
anecdote, if true, destroys this impression, and 
shows the imagination of the poet as having 
more to do with his poetry than his personal ex- 
perience. 

A writer in Jlarper’s Weekly thus tells the 
iconoclastic incident: 

“Miss Baillie, the author, on a visit at Abbots- 
ford, expressed a wish to see Melrose Abbey by 
moonlight, and thus realize the admirable poetic 
| description, with which she was familiar. 

“Sir Walter ordered the carriage, and, hand- 

ing her into it, said,— 

“When you return from the abbey, you will 
| have the advantage over me; for although T have 
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moonlight.’ ”’ 


often seen have never seen it by 


If the anecdote is true, ‘tis true ’tis pity, and 


pity ‘tis ’tis true.’ 


o> 


For the Companion. 
TIM’S SPECULATION. 
By Theodora R. Jenness. 

One afternoon, Tim Trotter and his sister 
Mary Ann sat upon the stile, looking anxiously 
up into the sky. An immense swarm of grass- 
It was 
hourly expected that they would swoop down 
upon the country in « destroying mass. 

While Tim and Mary Ann sat gazing, Mr. 
Trotter rode up on horseback, seeming in great 
haste. 


hoppers was circling below the sun. 


“TI sha’n’t be back till after sunset,” he said 
to Tim. ‘Do up the chores and turn in, if I’m 
not home by bedtime;’’ and glancing at the 
ominous cloud below the sun, Mr. Trotter gal- 
loped off in an excited manner. 

“Wonder what he’s going to said Mary 
Ann, watching her father as he rode swiftly 
down the prairie. 

“Don’t know exactly, but he means to play 
off on those grasshoppers some way, Ill be 
bound,” said Tim, looking puzzled, 

The two children were left upon the farm 
alone, their mother having gone to town that 
morning for a three days’ visit with her sick 
sister. 


do,”’ 


Mr. Trotter had not been gone an hour, when 
westward over the prairie came a drove of horses 
numbering several hundred. They were attend- 
ed by a gang of noisy drovers, made up of ne- 
groes and half-breed Indians. The overseer of 
the gang, who was a white man, rode on ahead, 
and halted at the stile where Tim and Mary Ann 
still sat. 

“Folks to home?” he asked, glancing about 
the place, which wore a quiet, almost deserted air. 

Tim answered negatively. 

“Be home soon?” was the next inquiry. 

“Not before night,”’ was Tim’s reply. 

The man cyed Tim keenly, and then looked at 
Mary Ann. 

“You are all alone, I take it,’” he remarked. 

Tim nodded yes, imprudently. 

After seanning for a moment the cloud of 
grasshoppers on high, the man pointed to Mr, 
Trotter’s cornfield, saying,— 

“Thar won't be a kernel left on that thar piece 
by noon to-morrow.” 

“Pin afraid not,” Tim returned, 

Drawing nearer to Tim, the man assumed a 
confidential tone, 

“Tlow would ye like to be the owner of four 
handsome ponies, ter speculate with exactly as 


> 


ye pleased—ah, ha? 
Tim's eyes shone at the alluring picture. 
“°’'Pwould be splendid luck; but how’s a fel- 
low to make out what you're driving at?” he 
said, with intense interest, 

The man pointed to the cornfield a second time. 

“The whole crop will be a dead loss if ye leave 
Now if 
ye'll let me turn the colts in thar fer a good 
squar meal, ye kin pick out the four purtiest 
ponies in that hindmost drove, Thar wuth fifty 


it forthe hoppers to swoop down on, 


dollars apiece, any day.’ 
It was a tempting offer truly. Tim reflected, 
and could see nothing but clear gain if he ae- 


cepted it. The erop was doomed to be destroyed, 


he reasoned, and what mattered it which way it 
went, 


“You know it's papa’s crop, and not yours,” 
suggested Mary Ann at this point. 

“But he could have half the stock if he insist- 
ed on it. I'm sure pap would say four fifty-dol- 
lar ponies were better than a dead loss,’? Tim 
urged, 

Just then a pair of grasshoppers whizzed past 
Tim's ear, and lit on a stalk of jimson-weed 
near by. 

“See, thar comin'!"’ the overseer exclaimed, 
triumphantly, 

“Turn in the colts,” Tim said, with sudden 
recklessness, 

By this time the leaders of the drove were 
very near the stile. The noisy drovers were 
shouting close at hand, Another moment, and 
the “colts” were eapering and plunging eagerly 
in the corntield, trampling and devouring the 
Which Mr. Trotter had cultivated with 
great care during the past season. 

Tim, walked over to select his 
ponies. A small number of the drove-—~perhaps 
twenty-five of them—had been driven some 
ways behind the rest, and had been stopped 
upon the prairie, where they stood, forming ¢ 
dejected little gr tip. 

Tim wondered why they had not been let into 
the cornfield with the others, 


“Blooded critters,’ said the man who had 


crop, 


meanwhile, 





them in charge. ‘‘Wuth more than the balance 
of the drove. We keeps ’em separate so as to 
have ’em ready to trade off handy.” 

Tim fancied there was a curious look in the 
man’s eyes as he made this explanation, but, on 
the whole, it seemed a satisfactory one. 

“They are splendid looking fellows, only 
rather lean,”’ Tim said. 

“Tramped down,” replied the drover. “A 
trip from Texas to Californy is hard on any kind 
of horse flesh.”’ 

Tim accepted the drover’s word in good faith, 
wondering, however, why the horses in the 
cornfield were not tramped down also. They 
seemed in good condition. 

Long before sunset the drove had started on 
its way, with well-filled stomachs, leaving Tim 
the proud possessor of four ponies and Mr. Trot- 
ter the owner of a desolated cornfield. 

When the speculation had been closed beyond 
all possible retreat, Tim began to feel that the 
affair had rendered him prodigiously responsi- 
ble. This feeling grew upon him as he witnessed 
Mary Ann’s scared face and solemn manner. 

“What if you had ruined father?” she said. 

“That can’t be,” said Tim. ‘The hoppers 
would have ruined him if I hadn’t interfered.” 

sut, strange to say, the afternoon passed, and 
the cloud of grasshoppers did not alight. 

At sunset came Mr. Trotter, leading five men, 
armed with gleaming corn-knives. They walked 
round the corner of the yard where Tim was 
milking. 

“°Tis lucky there’s a full moon. We can fall 
right to and work all night,’”’ said Mr. Trotter, 
in a cheerful tone. 

Tim looked frightened. 

“What was you going to do, father?” he in- 
quired, falteringly. 

“Cut the corn, before the hoppers get it, to be 
sure. Why, boy, what’s the matter with you?” 
his father said, with great surprise. 

*‘Nothing—only—TI ve traded off the corn crop, 
and I’m afraid there’s nothing left to cut.”’ 

Mr. Trotter looked at Tim as if he feared he 
had been bereft of reason. 

Tim then explained what he had done. 

“Boy, you’ve done a wretched thing!” cried 
Mr. Trotter, sternly. ‘Show me the ponies. 
The sick creatures that I saw upon the road, I'll 
wager anything.” 

With a faint heart Tim led the way to where 
the ponies stood huddled together in one corner 
of the yard. Mr. Trotter and the men walked 
round among them, making a careful examina- 
tion. One of the men burst into a loud laugh, 
exclaiming,— 

“Sold, if a youngster ever was! 
glanders, every one of ’em!” 

Tim uttered a despairing groan. 

“Fetch us the axe,’’ said Mr. Trotter, crossly. 


Dying of the 


“Every creature on the place will catch the 
malady, and you'll get it yourself, Tim, if you 
try to handle them. We'll put an end to the 
suffering brutes before any further mischief 
comes out of them.” 

““O, don’t, father, don’t!’? implored Tim, nearly 
beside himself with grief and disappointment. 
“Perhaps it’s only the distemper, and if that’s 
all, they may be cured. I'll put on mittens 
when I touch them, and Mary Ann and I will 
drive them down to Dr. Bellows in the morning. 
He'll do all he can for them, I’m sure.”’ 


Dr. Bellows kept an infirmary for sick horses. } 


He had won a great reputation among the Mud- 
creek settlers for his skill in treating all sorts of 
horse diseases. 

Influenced by Tim’s entreaties, Mr. Trotter 
consented to give the ponies a chance to live, 
provided Dr. Bellows could cure them, 

The corn crop was found to be almost entirely 
demolished. The corn-cutters went away, de- 
ciding that it would not pay to spend any time 
working on it. 

In the morning, the cloud of grasshoppers had 
disappeared, They had passed over the Mud- 
creek region, seeking another place to ravage. 
Mr. Trotter sought to gather up the little rem- 
nant of his wasted crop, while Tim, burdened 
with remorse, drove his ponies down to the in- 
firmary, two miles distant in the timber. 

Dr. Bellows decided that two of the cases were 
incurable. The other two were very doubtful. 

The Trotters passed a hard winter, working 
every way to gain a living for the family and 
stock, 

Two of Tim's ponies lived, and he, by energet- 
ic management, maintained them at the infirm- 
ary until they were able to be taken home, 

One morning in midwinter, Tim pranced up 
to his father’s door mounted on a fine bay colt, 
followed by Mary Ann on a shining black mus- 
tang. Tim had some wonderful news to tell. 

“Dr. Bellows says this is no common Indian 
pony, as we supposed, but is a real Prince Leo- 
pold colt, If that’s the case, our fortune’s made.” 
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Tim’s father laughed incredulously. But Dr. 
Bellows proved to be correct. It was a real 
Prince Leopold colt. Mr. Trotter realized five 
hundred dollars from the sale of him last spring. 

It is uncertain whether the dishonest drovers 
were unaware of the real value of the colt, or 
whether they considered him incurably sick. 

Tim was allowed to keep the black mustang 
for his own use, as a reminder of his hazardous 
speculation, which might have turned out ruin- 
ous in the extreme. 

——— 
For the Companion. 
HOW SHE MADE IT. 


By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 


The personal pronoun “she,” to speak after the | 
| She couldn't get the word out. 
| 


manner of grammarians, stands instead of the noun 
Delphine Dancey. What the pronoun “it” stands 
for, will appear in the course of this story. 

Mrs. Delphine Dancey she was, recently come in- 


to the village because recently married to the young | 
She had come | 


pastor of the Presbyterian church. 


glad to get hold of some words from the hystericeg} 
woman from which to frame a question. 
But Mrs, W. only shook her head, while she kept 


| on laughing, as though she would say,— 


“Don’t ask me; I can’t speak; I can’t. Don’t you 
see I can’t stop laughing?” 

“Isn’t what?” persisted Mrs. D.,—“isn’t jelly 2” 

The word jelly was a fresh reminder to Mrs. Wed. 


| ding as to the cause of her laughter, and this broke 
| forth with new violence. She tried with her heag 
| to shake, “No, it isn’t jelly,” but the head just 


lopped from one shoulder to the other. 

Tears streamed down her cheek; perspiration 
oozed from every pore. She let go her hold on her 
sides, and grasped the door-sill instead, to prevent 
shaking off it, but shook off notwithstanding, 

“What is it if it isn’t jelly?” Mrs. Dancey de. 
manded, rather petulantly. 

“So”—said Mrs. Wedding; but it was too funny; 


“So”’—she said, again, rallying to the attack, 
Again the laughter had the victory. ‘“So”—a thira 


time she failed. 


The fourth effort was successful. 
“Soap!’’ burst from her lips. Then the idea of 


from the very centre of a fashionable social circle | Mrs. Dancey’s emotions at the revelation that she 


to the humble village parsonage, so her marriage 


had mistaken soap for jelly sent Mrs. Wedding into 


was unaccountable to most people. Was there ever | the very hardest convulsion of the occasion. 


a marriage that was not unaccountable to “most 
’ | illumination breaking on her mind. She had heard 


people’’? 


“Soft soap!” Mrs. Dancey exclaimed, a sudden 


The acquaintance began when the Presbyterian | “a soap ; this was her first sight of the article. 


synod met in Youngstown, Ohio, when Rey. Mr. 
Dancey was quartered at Delphine’s father’s. How 
the acquaintance progressed to marriage is as unac- 
countable to me as to those “‘most people’’ above 
mentioned. 

Mrs. Dancey’s next-door neighbor was Mrs. Louisa 
Wedding. Mrs. Wedding called early on Mrs. Dan- 
cey, because Mrs. Wedding always called early on 
any new-comer, very early on a new neighbor, and 
very, very early on a member of her church. Be- 
side, Mr. Wedding was a deacon of Mr. Dancey’s 
church. 

The minister’s wife returned the call early, be- 
cause the minister said she must. 

Very soon again, Mrs. Wedding called in sunbon- 
net to show the minister’s wife that she wanted to 
be friendly and neighborly; and Mrs. Dancey re- 
turned the sunbonnet call with no bonnet on, be- 
cause Mr. D. said she must go informally. 

Then Mrs. W. went to borrow the Observer; then 
Mrs. D. to ask if pie-crust should be made with hot 
or cold water, or ought it to be tepid; then Mrs. W. 
to show a new calico dress just purchased, and to 
borrow Mrs. D.’s black gros-grain polonaise to make 
it by; then Mrs. D. to inquire about baking-powder 
and soda and cream of tartar and sweet milk and 
sour milk, in biscuit-making; then Mrs. W. to get 
Mrs. D.’s dress-hat to look at while she trimmed 
over her black straw. 

Thus matters went back and forth until quite a 
familiarity had grown up between the near neigh- 
bors, and until Dea. Wedding had said to Mr. Dan- 
cey, ““My woman’s tuck a great shine to yourn,” and 
the minister had reciprocated the good words by re- 
plying that Mrs. Dancey considered herself fortun- 
ate in having for a neighbor a housewife so thor- 
oughly accomplished as Mrs. Wedding. 

*"Well,”’ said Mrs. Dancey, when her husband had 
reported these passages to her, “‘it is real convenient 
to have somebody to ask when you don’t exactly 
know about things. I never learned housework, 
you know,—never had the time, for at home I had 
to do all the crocheting and worsted work.” Then 
she added, mentally, “I must go over now, and ask 
Mrs. Wedding what to do with that jar of spoiled 
butter ;” and over she went accordingly, by the back 
way, across the garden, for she had caught the vil- 
lage habit of going to the back door, at least of her 
“neighbor's” house. 

She to-day encountered Mrs. Wedding on the 
threshold of the woodshed, lifting a four-gallon 
crock under cover, 

“Why, what a lot of jelly!*? Mrs. D. exclaimed, at 
sight of the four-gallon crock. ‘“’Tisn’t very clear, 
though, is it?’’—Mrs. Dancey was a frank woman,— 
“What kind of jelly is it? Cow-heel? What are 
you laughing at?” 

Mrs. Wedding had let go her hold on the crock, 
and was quivering with laughter as though she was 
herself a huge mass of jelly. She was a corpulent 
woman, weighing over two hundred, and you may 
well believe it was a sight to see her laugh. She 
rolled from side to side, her head lopped from 
shoulder to shoulder, she swayed forwards and back- 
wards, while a low cackcle-cackle proceeded from 
her lips, as though it came through a feather pillow. 

“Excuse”’— she managed to say, and then there 
was another muffled burst, and shake, shake, shake 
went the whole of her heavy person. 

“What is the matter?” and Mrs. Dancey smiled in 
a certain kind of sympathy, but with a question in 
the smile. 

Mrs. Wedding did not reply; she couldn’t. It re- 
quired all her breath and all her energy to manage 
that remarkable laughter, and to discharge it by de- 
grees rather than in one explosion, which might 
have proved disastrous,—might have lost her some 
buttons, or choked her, perhaps. 

“Why that’—Mrs. Wedding pointed at the four- 
gallon jar, then, with another outburst, dropped on 
the door-sill, and laughed, laughed, laughed, 
laughed. Mrs. Dancey looked on, her smile grow- 
ing momentarily more awkward. 

“That isn’t” — Mrs, Wedding next gasped between 
her paroxysins, 

“Isn't what?” Mrs. Dancey asked, with a little 
impatience, and much redness of the face, but very 


| y word and gesture Mrs. Wedding indicated that 


the guess was correct,—that it was soft soap. 
“What do you do with soft soap? Is it better 
than other kinds?” Mrs. Dancey asked. 
Mrs. Wedding enjoyed nothing on earth so much 
as to give information. Her eagerness to enlighten 
Mrs. Dancey proved a diversion; her laughter was 


| checked, 


“It’s better for some things,” she answered, wip- 
ing the tears and perspiration from her face, “like 
washing flannels and cleanin’ paints, and sich.” 

“TI guess I must have some, for I feel very partic- 
ular about having my flannels washed nicely, 
Where can I buy soft soap?” 

“Why, you needn’t buy it; make it yourself.” 
Mrs. Wedding was very eager. “You just rm 
down your ashes; pour water on them, you know.” 

«O, yes, and get lye,’’ said Mrs. Dancey, brighten- 
ing as she came upon familiar ground. “TI always 
heard that they put lye in soap. What else do you 
do?” 

“You just bile your lye till it'll cut a feather, and 
then you put in your grease.” 

“Why, won’t grease make the soap greasy, so that 
it would grease the clothes instead of taking the 
grease out? Are you sure you put grease in it?” 

This question would have sent Mrs. Wedding off 
into another paroxysm of laughter, had not her de- 
sire to enlighten the ignorant restrained her. 

“Of course I’m sure; hain’t I made barrel ’pon 
barrel of soft soap? Why, I save up grease every 
year a purpose.” 

“Do you? What kind of grease?” 

“Why, every kind that ain’t good for nothin’ else.” 

“I’ve got a crock of strong butter; will that do?” 

“Of course it will; the best kind. You jest get 
the parson to fix up the ash-hopper. I'll venture he 
knows how; he was raised on a farm.” 

“Pll go right home now and see about it,” was 
Mrs. Dancey’s conclusion. 

She did go right home, but was soon back again. 

“Why, all my ashes have been thrown into the 
alley,” she complained. 

“Well, look here; I’ve got a barrel of ashes you 
may have,”’ said the accommodating Mrs. Wedding. 
Next to conveying information, Mrs, W. liked to 
help people out of their difficulties. “I've got 
through with my soap-making till next spring. And, 
come to think of it, you might as well run them 
down over here; that'll be better than toting the 
ashes over to your house, they do fly so.” 

Mrs. Dancey agreed that it would be much better 

“Shall I pour on some water now ?” she asked. 

“O, the barrel must be set up here first,” and Mrs. 
Wedding pointed to an inclined scaffolding of boards. 

“Why, I never could set that barrel up there,” said 
Mrs.” Dancey, piteously. “Couldn’t you get Mr 
Wedding to do it?” 

“Well, yes; him and me’ll set it up, and I'll set it 





to running in the morning, quick as I get up, and 
you can come over after breakfast, and watch it, 
; and keep it going.” 

It was near upon eleven o’clock, the next morn- 
| ing, before Mrs. Dancey got over to see about the 
|lye. Ican’t tell what she’d been about all that long 

summer morning, but she found four or five gallons 
of lye, while a crock under the leach-drip was Fap- 
| idly filling. 
| “Why, you’ve got it all made,” she remarked. 
“Yes, it just wants one more pail of water, and to 
be watched, you know.” 
| Mrs. Wedding picked up a bucket to bring the 
| required water. 

“Can’t I draw the water?” asked Mrs. Dances 
following Mrs. Wedding to the well, with no more 
intention of drawing water than you have at this 
minute. 

“0, I can do it; it pumps right easy,” replied Mrs. 
Wedding, filling the pail, and starting with it to the 
leach, before Mrs. Dancey had fairly arrived at the 
well. 

“Can't I help you carry it?” is what Mrs. Dancey 
| next asked, as she leisurely followed Mrs. Wedding 
from the well to the ash-hopper. 
| “0, ’taint hefty,’ Mrs. Wedding declared, a3 she 
, lifted the pail to the barrel’s brim and tipped the 
water on to the wet ashes, 
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But she was red in the face, and panting. Mrs. 
Dancey, however, looked very cool and sweet. 

“Js there anything I can do about it?” she in- 
quired; adding, “I don’t understand much about 
soap-making.” 

“Well, the crock’s got to be watched, so it won’t 
run over,” was Mrs. W's reply. 

“For my part, I'd rather it would run over and 
waste than sit out in this hot sun and watch it.”’ 

“Why, dear me, you needn’t set in the sun with- 
out you want to. You can set on the back piazzy, 
and jest look at the crock ence in a while.” 

“But Ican’t spend all the morning just to keep a 
little lye from spilling,” said Mrs. Dancey, with an 
jujured tone. 

“Well, it would pester you, come to think about 
it, Look here; 11 watch it while Ido my churn- 
ing. I'll jest fetch out my churn under this cherry 
tree. 

“You're very kind,” Mrs. Dancey said, in an arti- 
ficial tone, and then she went home, 

About an hour after this, Mrs. Wedding went 
over to Mrs. Dancey’s with the announcement that 
the lye was all run off, : 

Then the question came up as to what it was to be 
boiled in. 

“You're welcome to my big ketile,’? said Mrs. 
Wedding. “There it is already set up,” and she 
pointed to the black monster, straddling some crook- 
ed, charred knots of wood. 

“Why can’t I make the soap over here?” said 
Mrs. Dancey. The two were now at Mrs. Wed- 
ding’s. “It’s easier to bring the grease over than to 
take the lye kettle over to my house.” 

“So itis. Just make it over here,” Mrs. Wedding 
assented. 

“Well, what are you going to do now?” 

“Why, the lye’s got to bile till it'll cut a feather; 
then I puts the grease in, and lets it bile till it thicks 
up like jell,” and Mrs. Wedding stopped to have a 
goodlaugh. “But if I was you, I wouldn’t set it to 
bilin’ to-day; it’s makin’ ready to rain.” 

“Just as you please,” said Mrs. Dancey; and she 
went over home much relieved, 

The next morning, I must acknowledge, Mrs. 
Dancey forgot all about her soap till Mrs. Wedding 
came over and announced that she had got the lye 
biled down till it would cut a feather, and it was 
time to put in the grease. 

“What a bother I’ve had with that soft soap!” 
sighed Mrs. Dancey, putting aside her crocheting. 
“Tnever would have undertaken it if I’d known I'd 
have to work at it in this way.” 

“Well, it'll be quick done now. Just fetch along 
the grease.”” 

“But I'll get my clean wrapper all soiled,”’ said 
Mrs. Dancey, tearfully almost. 

“I guess I’d better take it over,’’ said Mrs. Wed- 
ding, “seeing my wrapper is all over dirt.” 

Mrs. Dancey thought the suggestion eminently 
proper; so she showed Mrs. W. where the grease 
was, and Mrs. Wedding lugged it over to meet the 
lye, panting and blowing all the way with her load, 
for she was heavy and short of breath. 

“It'll soon be done now,” she said, encouragingly. 
“You've jest got to keep the fire coin’. and don’t let 
it bile over.” 

“Ido wish my girl hadn’t gone away just at this 
time,” said Mrs. Dancey. “But I'll bring my cro- 
cheting over and watch the kettle.” 

She was soon looking very picturesque sitting in 
her white embroidered wrapper under a broad 
cherry tree, a piece of bright scarlet flashing in her 
fair hands, and a thousand scarlet points gleaming 
anid the green above her head. In and out, back 
and forth, through the bright meshes darted the 
white needle; in and out, back and forth. 

Idon’t know what Mrs. Dancey’s ideas were con- 
cerning the duration of an open-air, chip fire, but it 
had been burnt down a full half hour, when Mrs. 
Wedding came out to ask how the soap was getting 
along. Of course Mrs. Wedding rekindled the fire. 
If Mrs, Dancey had attempted to do this, she would 
have soiled her white wrapper. 

“If you don’t let it go out agin, it’il soon be done. 
I'll fetch you a basket of shavings from Wedding’s 
shop, to sperit it up when it gits low.” 

Mrs. Dancey said that would be a good idea, and 
then she resumed her crocheting, while Mrs. Wed- 
ding went with a clothes-basket to bring the shav- 
ings from the carpenter’s shop. 

“Now, I'm goin’ to pick them geese that Wed- 
ding’s had shet up in the barn sence ’fore daylight. 
Efyou want me for anything, I'll be in the barn. 
Jest keep the fire goin’, aud when the soap thicks 
Up, it’s done.” 

She tied a blue-checked apron over the back part 
of her head, to keep the feathers from her hair, and 
left Mrs, Dancey with the kettle and the crocheting. 

In and out the scarlet meshes, back and forth, the 
White needle slipped and glided. After a while,a 
stocer’s delivery-wagon stopped at the gate, anda 
boy came stamping along the plank walk, a jug of 
Vinegar in one hand, in the other an oil-can, with a 
potato on the spout. He set them down near the 
door, and was starting for his wagon, when Mrs, 
Dancey asked him if he would please mend the fire 
Under the kettle. 

A little impatiently, the boy crammed the shav- 
$8 under the kettle, to right and left, and all about 
% Then he hurried out, jumped into the wagon, 
and drove away like Jehu. Mrs. Dancey looked to 
se if the fire was burning; there was a lovely blaze 
ps ‘round the kettle. The soap was bubbling and 
Tothing and swelling, and rising up and up the 
Sides, to the brim, and— 


in 





Over the kettle’s sides poured the soap in brown, 
foamy torrents. 

“Mrs. Wedding! Mrs. Wedding! O, Mrs. Wed- 
ding! run! run! please come! it’s boiling over! it’s 
boiling over!’ Mrs. Dancey screamed, 


but screaming she could do, so she kept doing that. 
“Mrs. Wedding! Mrs. Wedding! Mrs. Wedding! 
run! run!” 

And the woman thus supplicated did run out of 
the barn, across the garden ; her blue-checked apron 
streaming down her back, her hair and all the rest 
of her covered with feathers and down; panting, 
blowing like a porpoise, she ran, calling in broken 


breaths,— 
“Pour—in—some—cold! Pour—in—some—cold! 
Set—it—off! Set—it—right—ott! Pour—in—some 


cold! The—dipper’s—on—the—pump!” 

“Cold what?” screamed Mrs. Dancey, in frantic 
bewilderment. 

“Cold—any—thing!” panted Mrs. Wedding, wad- 
dling along in desperate haste. 

Mrs. Dancey seized the vinegar-jug the grocer’s 
boy had left. 

“No! no!’ Mrs. Wedding managed to shriek. 

The jug was dropped; the oil-can was seized. Oil 
was grease; they put grease in soap. Mrs. Dancey 
in frantic haste jerked the potato from the spout, 
and rushed for the soap, still streaming over the 
sides of the kettle and frying on the coals about it. 
By this time Mrs. Wedding was on the spot, in- 
tensely excited. She thrust Mrs. Dancey and the 
oil-can aside; she caught up her dress-skirts as a 
holder, and panting, puffing, blowing, lifted the 
monster kettle from the fire. 

“The soap’s done, any how,” she said, when she 
found her breath. “I can tell by the way it bub- 
bles, slow and long-like; and see how white and 
pretty itis. Sring over your jars, and we'll strain 
it into ’um.” 

“Why, I could never bring over those heavy jars. 
I'll have to wait till Mr. Dancey comes home to 
dinner,” said the minister’s wife. 

“O, I wouldn’t pester the parson about it. I'll 
just go over and get the jars, and then it will be 
done with.” 

“Can you bring them over?’ said Mrs. Dancey. 
Then she added, as Mrs. Wedding appeared at the 
gate with a four-gallon crock in each hand, “I wish 
I was as strong as you are.” 

Mrs. Wedding, too, wished she was, as she set 
down the jars and drew a good long breath. 

A piece of coffee-sacking was next produced from 
the smoke-house, and tied over the mouth of the 
crock. 

“Now just strain the soap through this, and you 
will be done,” said Mrs. Wedding. 

“Why, Mrs. Wedding, I wouldn’t dare stand over 
that kettle, and dip out that horrid stuff,’ Mrs. 
Dancey protested. “The dreadful .scent and the 
smoke and the sun would be sure to bring on the 
sick-headache. 
twelve years old. I'll send Mr. Dancey over when 
he comes, and let him do it.” 

“Now, don’t bother him ’bout women’s work. 
Look here; I'll just strain it. ’Taint much work.” 

“No,” assented Mrs. Dancey. No work seemed 
large to Mrs. Dancey when other people had it to 


soon have it done.” 

When the Danceys had finished dinner that day, 
they found two crocks of soap which somebody had 
set in at the kitchen-door. 

“Don’t you think I did pretty well, considering 
it’s the first soap I ever made?” Mrs. Dancey asked 
of her husband, as they stood looking into the crocks. 

Of course he thought so, for didn’t he invite every 
lady who called during the next week back into the 
laundry to see the soft soap that Mrs. Dancey made, 
first trial? He even escorted Mrs. Wedding to look 
at it, one afternoon when Mrs. Dancey was not at 
home. And Mrs. Wedding praised the soap, not 
realizing, as you and I do, reader, how Mrs. Dancey 
made it. 





For the Companion. 


A BOY’S NEWSPAPER. 


of Mineola, Kan. 


enable them to run their business quite respectably 


ing columns. 


in search of news-items and “paid locals.’’ 
paper aimed to give the latest war news, had an ag: 


editors were capable of infusing into it. 


thing sprightly and amusing. Whether the inci 
dents I am about to relate might be comprised unde 


judge, merely giving the facts as they occurred. 





§ Piercing shriek broke from the manufacturer’s 
‘PS. “It’s going to boil over!” 


hotel in a very showy and pretentious manner. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It never occurred to her that there was anything | 


I’ve been subject to it since I was 


do. “You can take outa divverful at atime, and 


| well-filled purse. To the amusement and suspicion 
of the citizens, he gave his name as Roderick Dhu, 
and claimed to be a lineal descendant of the great 
| Scottish clansman. 
| Dhu soon made himself familiar, and became 
quite popular with a certain class, Small boys, | 
whose home-training had been neglected, were al- 
ways sure of finding him upon the street corners in 
the morning, ready to instigate the kind of mischief 
that best suited them. Laterin the day and even- 
ing, those disposed to loaf about the dramshop found 
in him a most delightful comrade. Ere long, it was 
apparent that Roderick Dhu exerted a bad influence 
in the town. With this belief, our zealous young 
reformers, Paul and Hugh, felt bound to offer a re- 
buke. Accordingly there appeared in the P/ain- 
dealer an article which read in this manner: 


| 
“Suspicious individuals who loaf around street | 
corners, dispensing charities to small boys, in the | 
shape of fist-fight prizes and gin-toddies, are hereby | 
warned that such practice will not be tolerated by | 
the well-reguiated citizens of M. To whatever in-| 
fluence old stagers may yield themselves, the morals 

of our boys—the future law-makers of this greatand 

glorious republic—shall not be perverted. If flashy 

waistcoats and monkey-headed canes were ex- 

changed for decent jeans and champion hoes, the de- 

scendants of illustrious ancestors might imitate the 

example of their forefathers, by exterminating weeds 

from useful soil, instead of planting them in suscep- 

tible young§ hearts. To whomsoever this is due, be 

warned!” 

No doubt the boys thought this a capital hit, and 

trusted that the effect might be a salutary one; but 

alas for editorial hopes! In walking down the 

street, soon after the appearance of the article, Paul 

was suddenly attacked by Roderick Dhu, who an- 

nounced his determination to “settle” with them 

then and there. 

I don’t quite know what I should advise a boy to 

do in such a case. Ican only tell you what Paul 

did. He stood his ground, and Roderick Dhu was 
forced to beat a most inglorious retreat. 

This took place upon the second of July. In talk- 
ing it over, asudden thought struck Hugh. Why 

not issue an illustrated extra, descriptive of the af- 
fray, for the celebration upon the coming Fourth? 
Who could tell buta rich harvest of nickels and rep- 
utation might thus be won? Hugh had some slight 
skill in executing wood-cuts, and thought he might 
be able to make rude caricatures which would serve 
the purpose. 

The boys worked secretly during the intervening 
time, and upon the night preceding the Fourth, 
struck off five hundred copies of an illustrated extra, 
The pictures were fair specimens of the kind of art 
a boy of fifteen might execute,—extremely ludicrous 
attempts at caricature. The scenes, however, were 
portrayed with sufficient clearness to render them 
intelligible to the crowd of, celebrators who had 
thronged to Mineola, eager to witness something 
novel and amusing. 

The extra went off like hot cakes, and the boys 
spent the morning of the Fourth running off more 
copies. I will say just here that public opinion was 
entirely in Paul’s favor, Roderick Dhu having be- 
come an object of suspicion to the whole community. 
One circumstance added greatly to the amusement 
of the day. Soon after the appearance of the extra, 
Dhu was seen to mount his horse and leave the town 
precipitately. All things considered, not the least 
of which were the thirty dollars profits from the sale 
of the paper, the young editors felt that they had 


or 


ear a3) 


r 


Roderick Dhu continuing to breathe out vitupera- 
tive threats. 


“Shall we settle with ’em now, or give ’em a 
trial?” said one of the men, when the four had as- 
sembled with the boys under a large tree. 





“QO, let’s make ’em squirm awh Give ‘ema 
trial by all means,” returned Roderick Dhu, witha 
triumphant laugh, The men appointed themselves 
counsel, judge and jury, and began a /ibel trial, with 
boisterous hilarity. How the boys conducted them- 
selves during this momentous trial, Lam unable to 
say. No doubt they were considerably alarmed, for 
two stout ropes were hanging from the tree, and the 
court seemed disposed to show no mercy. It is pos- 
sible that the men meant to bind Paul and Hugh, 
and leave them to their fate; but, whatever their 
intentions might have been, the plan was eut short 
of fulfilment. 

While Judge Roderick was delivering his mocking 
charge, a third party arrived upon the scene. It 
was the sheriff of Franklin County, accompanied by 
a force of several horsemen. 

The masqueraders, hearing the approach, at- 
tempted to escape, but they were overtaken and 
compelled to surrender, a few rods from the spot 
where they had left the boys. — 

Bill Bunting, alias Roderick Dhu, and his com- 
panions, were then and there arrested as members of 
a notorious gang of horse-thieves, with whose dep- 
redations every resident in Kansas was familiar. 
Pauland Hugh regained possession of their ponies, 
and made fast time upon their homeward route. I 
have heard Paul say that the next time he saw Rod- 
erick Dhu, he was cutting stone in the penitentiary 
at Leavenworth. 


+or-—___—_ 
THE AUGUST NOON, 
The quiet August noon has come; 
Aslwnberous silence fills the sky; 
The fields are still, the woods aredumb; 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 
O, how unlike those merry hours 
nearly June, when earth huighs out; 
When the fresh winds make love to tlowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shout. 
But now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows, 
Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground, 
The blessing of supreme repose, 
BRYANT. 
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For the Companion, 


LIFE IN THE GRAND ROYAL 
PALACE OF SIAM. 

After all that has been written about Siam and 
the Siamese, there remains a great deal of valuable 
information still to be acquired. 
The city of Bangkok is so peculiar in itself that it 
would take months to do anything like justice to its 
strange architecture, civilization, manners, custols, 
aud forms of government. 
The temples, palaces, and monuments of Siam 
seem to bear the impress of almost every ancicut 
and modern civilization, Egyptian, Indian, Persian, 
Mongolian, and European. 
And yet, through all these varicties of style, they 
have a strongly-marked characteristic of their own, 
showing that in course of time all these different in- 
fluences gave place to a distinet nationality, which 
was the outgrowth of Buddhistic science, religion, 
and philosophy, as established by the great founder 
of Buddhism nearly twenty-five hundred years ago. 
Another peculiarity is a first and asccond King, 


gained a most decided victory. 

Dhu did not reappear in Mineola, and it was sup- 
posed that he had left the country in his shame and 
Paul and Hugh were destined to hear from 
him again, however, in no very pleasant manner. 
Upon the seventh of July the boys rode over to 
Lawrence to learn the latest war news, and attend a 

It was nearly sunset when they ; could well answer. 
set out for home, having spent the afternoon in | 
Lawrence, but as the evening promised to be pleas- 
ant, they did not hesitate to return that night. 

Both were mounted on fleet ponies, and they rode 
swiftly over the moonlit prairie, or through the tim- 


In 1863, two lads, Paul Steadman and Hugh Bur- 
net, were publishinga small newspaper in the town 
hey had a cottage press, pur- 
chased by Paul’s father, and sufficient material to 


As there was but one other journal in the county 
at that time, the boy's newspaper, the Pioneer Plain- 
dealer, as it was called, enjoyed a liberal share of 
patronage, both in its subscription list and advertis- 


Paul, the elder of the two partners, who had 
learned to print quite accurately, set up the paper 
and attended to the business in the office, while 
Hugh, on his fleet-footed pony, canvassed the county 
The 


ricultural corner, and as much pith and point as its 


ber paths, enlivening the way with stories of adven- 
tures they had read about, or had themselves expe- 
rienced, 

“By the way,” Paul said, suddenly, “I don’t un- 
derstand what has become of our descendant of illus- 
trious ancestry. I can’t quite dispel the impression 
that it was him we saw skulking among the trees 
this morning in the timber just ahead of us.’”’ 

“You're mistaken, I assure you,” Hugh replied. 
-| “It was some ragged tramp. You don’t suppose our 
hero of the flashy waistcoat would descend to rags, 
do you?” 

“But the rags may have been assumed for the 
purpose of a disguise. At any rate, I’m sure he 
watched us closely,’”’ Paul said, suspiciously. 

The boys rode on until they entered the timber 
where they had seen the tramp that morning. They 
had gone but a few rods when a large dog leaped 
suddenly upon their path, seizing Hugh’s pony by 
the leg, with a ferocious growl. The boys had hardly 


proper only to Siam, who have reigned conjointly 
over that kingdom for hundreds of years. Why 
there should be two Kings in Sinm is a vexed ques- 
tion among foreigners. “Isu‘t one enough?” 

To American minds even King is one too 
many. I have had more questions put to me as to 
the meaning of two crowned heads in Siam, than I 
Even when I did my best to ex- 
plain the relative positions and functions of the 
rulers of Siam, my hearers have gone away with 
confused and bewildered ideas, 

In the opinion of Pickering, the Siamese are un- 
doubtedly of Malay origin. But a majority of the 
intelligent Europeans, who have lived long among 
them, regard the native populations as a mixedrace, 
partly Mongolian grafted on an Aryian stock. 

They are generally of a medium stature, the face 
broad, the forehead low, the eyes black, the cheek- 
bones prominent, the chin retreating, the mouth 
large, the lips thick, and the beard scanty. 

In common with most of the Asiatic races, the 
Siamese are apt to be indolent, improvident, greedy, 
intemperate, servile, cruel, vain, inquisitive, super- 
stitious and cowardly; but individual variations 
from the more repulsive types are happily not rare. 

In public they are scrupulousfy polite, and deco- 
rous according to their notions of good manners. 
They are tender and respectful to the aged, affec- 
tionate to their parents and kindred, extremely re- 
ligious, most bountiful to their priests, of whom 
more than twenty thousand are supported by volun- 
tary contributions in the city of Bangkok alone. 

Marriage is contracted at sixteen for males, and 


one 











- | an instant thought ere they were violently dismount- 
| ed by the force of two masked men. 
“How now, ye pindlin’ mushrooms, that try to 


- It was the tramp whom they had seen that morn- | 


r ing that now spoke, and the boys recognized the 


the head of a bad joke,I shall leave the reader to voice of Roderick Dhu. Taken completely by sur- 


| prise, they were unable to defend themselves in the 


It happened that a suspicious character, in the hands of the masqueraders, who were well armed 
person of a young man about twenty-one years old, | with pistols. 
appeared in Mineola, taking up his abode at the whisked away by two other men, also disguised, who 
He | had been lying in wait for that purpose. 


They saw their ponies seized and 


Panl and 


boasted loud, dressed flashily, and seemed to have a Hugh were dragged a little distance from the road, 


fourteen for females, and polygamy is the common 
practice, without limit as to the number of wives, 


| ‘ 
except such as may be imposed by the humble estate 


Of course the boys perpetrated some bad jokes, | bust men’s repitations with yer impudent scribble! or poverty of the husband. The women are gener- 
and made some witless points, as editors are apt to | I'll show ye what a libel means afore I’ve done 
do in their zeal to furnish their readers with some | with ye.” 


| ally treated with consideration, and are on the whole 
; superior to the men, 

The bodies of the dead are burned; and the em- 
blems of mourning are white robes for those of the 
‘family and kindred who are younger than the de- 

ceased, black for those who are older, and shaven 
heads for descendants, dependents, servants and 

slaves. 
When a King dies, the entire population, with the 
{exception of very young children, are obliged to 
_have their heads shaved, 
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The government of Siam is the most singular 
in the world. It consists of a house of lords, 
or Senabodi, and a San Luang, or secret council 
of twelve of the most powerful princes in the 
land, and a first and a second King. 

The King is generally a younger 
brother, or sometimes a cousin of the first king. 
He has command of the army, and a palace and 
court of his own, 

By his high position, he is exempted from the 
customary prostrations before the first King, 
whom he may salute by simply raising his hands 
and joining them above his head. 


second 


The sessions of the San Luang, or secret coun- 
cil, are held always at midnight, when the doors 
of the palace are closed and guarded. AH the | 
more important affairs of state, mixed up with 
all kinds of private investigations, are discussed 
and decided upon at these midnight sessions of 
the secret council. 

The court of the Supreme, or first King, is 
composed of two distinct and entirely indepen- 
dent organizations. There is an inner and an 
outer court; the one of women and the other of | 
men. | 

The chief women have the oversight of the | 
inner court and the harem (properly pronounced | 
hareem), and the men officers of the outer court. | 

The outer court consists first of the King as its 
supreme head, the mighty secret council, and 
besides, three hundred nobles, with four hun- 
dred pages in waiting, comprising lecters, mace, 
fan, betel boxes, cups, spittoons, tea-pots, and 
umbrella bearers. 

In addition to these there is a private body- 
guard of one hundred soldiers dressed as Japan- 
ese. The dress of this guard is indescribably 
frightful; the first time I saw one I was almost 
petrified with horror, and at the same time I was 
curious to discover the nature of what I thought 
must be some strange animal. 





SIAMESE MAN, 





The body is entirely covered with pointed ar- | 
mor, on the face is a grotesque mask, with 
brazen horns on the helmet, while on the feet | 
are worn bronze shoes, which somehow are | 
made to represent huge claws of a tiger. | 

This strange guard surrounds the person of | 
thé King whenever he ventures abroad, and rep- 
resents ain aspect at once so weird and unnatural | 
that it might well terrify the stoutest of hearts, 

The rule of the King is absolute, though tem- | 
pered by law and custom, but every subject, | 
even the most humble, has by law the right to | 
complain to him in person against any official, | 
however exalted, and twice every week through- | 
out the year the King sits at the gate of the pal-| 
ace, just as King David did of old, to receive the | 
petitions of his people. 
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his palaces, and for this reason all the bridges| He sent swift horsemen to try and catch Napo- 
also in Siam are so constructed that he may not | leon as he hastened off; and declared that if he 
pass under anything on which human feet have | were caught he should be shot in a ditch, just 


trod. 

All the members of his body have an especial 
name, which it would be sacrilege to apply to 
those of any other individual. 


| as Napoleon had caused the Duke D’Enghein to 


be shot. 
When Blucher got to Paris, the fierce little 


Indeed there is | man wanted to destroy some of the finest build- | 


Wendell Phillips’ expans‘on of the word poli- 
tician is defining and witty: “A gentleman 
who serves God so far as will give no offence to 

| the devil.” So is the description of Greenwood 
| Cemetery, given in a novel,—‘‘Three hundred 
| and sixty acres of human vanity.” 

But one of the most striking illustrations of 


an especial vocabulary for the different parts of | ings and bridges of the city; but the Duke of| the use of circumlocution in defining, is the 


the person of aking. The head is particularly | 
sacred. On one occasion I approvingly patted | 
the head of a royal pupil, who, horror-stricken, | 
ran crying to his mother, and she immediately | 
had the whole head shaved which had thus been 
contaminated. 





APPROACHING THE KING. 


On one of my interviews with the King, I was 
permitted, in deference to my European preju- 
dices, to hop into the presence chamber like a 
frog on the borders of a marsh; while the nobles 
and courtiers crept in like reptiles, and remained 
prostrate during the whole interview. 

The next time when I walked upright into the 
King’s presence, the great ladies of the inner 
court were so outraged they took hold of my 
dress behind, and tugged at it with so much vio- 
lence that I might as well have hopped, for I fell 
back sprawling upon the floor. 

However, when the King seemed less formida- | 
ble, I told him that this mode of approach was 
very unpleasant to me. He then permitted me | 
to stand erect, if he were standing; if not, that I 
should sit down on the floor the moment I ap- 
proached him; and as his favorite habit, when 
studying English, was to lie flat on his face and | 
hands on the floor, with his book before him, 
and his heels swaying to and fro in the air be- 








hind him, I also was obliged to remain prostrate 
for hours together. 


| 
————~oe—— | 


MARSHAL BLUCHER. 


The readers of the Companion have no doubt 
often read the thrilling story of the battle of | 
Waterloo. If so, they will not have forgotten | 
that late in the day, after the English and | 
French had been fighting for many weary hours, 
and it seemed as if Napoleon were about to tri- 
umph once more, Blucher came hurrying upon 
the field with his Prussian troops, and decided 
the contest against him. 

It was to Blucher’s timely arrival and good 
generalship that Napoleon really owed his down- 
fall. 

Hero as he was, however, the world has | 
known but little of Blucher until very recently. 
We know a great deal about Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, Ney, Nelson, and other heroes of the great 
war which raged at the beginning of this century. 
Anecdotes of them abound in the histories and | 
story-books; but Blucher, who was one of the | 
greatest of them all, has been till now an ob-| 
scure figure. 

To be sure we had heard the anecdote that 
Blucher exclaimed, on seeing London, ‘What a 
city to sack!” which gave us some hint of his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Wellington sternly forbade his doing so. If he 
had had his own way, he would have let loose 
his ferocious soldiers to sack and burn the fast 
French capital far and wide. 

This he had done in other places which he had 
captured. He had seized all 
could lay his hands on, and sent it to Prussia. 
But he did not thus rob defenceless places for 
his own benefit. Everything he took was faith- 
fully delivered into the Prussian treasury. He 
left France, as he wrote in one of these letters, 
“as poor as Job.” 

Blucher visited London, and was so ill-bred an 
old fellow that he could not conceal his dislike 
of the English. But Wellington he admired and 
feared. Once when he was going to dine with 
the “fron Duke,” he wrote, ‘‘lam going to visit 
Wellington,- and must be on my guard as to 
drinking.” 

He was a very ignorant man, though of prince- 
ly birth, and could scarcely write. His spelling 
and grammar were horrible, and we should pity 


a boy or girl of eight who could not write better. | 


Blucher was extravagantly fond of eating; and 
on one occasion, he travelled all the way from 
’aris to the Normandy coast, in order to get 
“oysters, crabs and salt water fish fresh for din- 
ner every day.” 

He was a brave, obstinate, energetic, quick- 
witted soldier, and always fought at the head of 
his troops; but he was so coarse and cruel, so 
ignorant and savage, that with all his courage 
and genius in war, we cannot have any very 
earnest admiration for him. 

pees - ie 
For the Companion. 
ONE TAPER. 
One taper lights a thousand, 
One wave through thousands runs; 
Oh, be my life a taper, 
And those I kindle, suns. 
One wave uplifts a thousand, 
One light through thousands gleams; 


Oh, be my life a billow 
To reach far distant streams. 


oo +o - - 


“A PERIPHRASTIC MODE OF 
DICTION,” 

One of the primary laws of good writing is 
that things should be called by their right names. 
If you wish to mention a spade, call it a spade, 
and not an “agricultural instrument.’’ Some 
writers, and speakers also, make themselves and 
their style ridiculous by their use of what a 
Scotch clergyman called ‘‘a periphrastic mode 
of diction.” 

The clergyman, expounding a passage from 
the epistle to the Romans, said, ‘The apostle 
here uses the figure of circumlocution.” The 
next day, as he was making pastoral visits, an 
old woman said to him,— 

“There’s ane thing in the sermon yesterday 
that I dinna ken.’’ 

*“Ah, gude wife, what's that?” 

“Weel, sir, ye said ‘the apostle used the figure 
of cireumlocution,’ and na’ sure the sort of figure 
that may be.” 

“O, is that all? 
of diction.” 

Even writers of repute are guilty of swelling 
circumlocutions, what rhetoricians call periphra- 
sis. Sometimes a circumlocution, when properly 
used, may more clearly define an object than 


“Hiawatha” the Indian name for September,— 
“The moon of the falling leaves.” 


the treasure he| 


: ” ‘ | 
It’s but a periphrastic mode 


Scotch blacksmith’s definition of ‘‘metaphysics,” 

“When the pairty wha listens disna ken what 
the pairty wha speaks means, and when the 
pairty wha speak disna ken what he means him- 
self—that is metaphysics.” 

Lord Russell says that the most successfu) 
leader of the House of Commons he knew, Lord 
Althorp, owed much of his influence to his habit 
of calling a spade a spade. 


| —__+@.———___—_— 


MONTENEGRO. 

In their war against Turkey, the Servians have as 
allies the bold and hardy soldiers of Montenegro. It 
was the Montenegrins, indeed, who won the first im- 
portant battle over the Turks a fortnight ago, and 
captured the Turkish General, Osman Pasha. Mon- 
tenegro is a very small country, only sixty miles long 
and thirty-tive broad, lying south of Servia, on the 

| Adriatic Sea. It derives its name from the high, 
| black, lowering mountains, which comprise most of 
| its little territory. 

Small as it is, with a capital which is only a vil- 
lage with a single street, and an army of but twenty 
| thousand men, Montenegro has for centuries stoutly 

maintained its independence, and proved itself un- 

conquerable. The brave people, from the mountain 
| fastnesses, have defied the Turks and all the world, 
| Once only the Turks compelled their prince to pay 
| tribute; they never succeeded in subduing the val- 
| iant little nation. 
| The Montenegrins belong to the Servian race, 
| which once formed a great empire in that region, 
|The men are described as tall and squarely built, 
| with long brown hair and dark blue eyes; and their 
faces beam with unusual intelligence. The women 
are of a medium height, with thick-set bodies and 
dark countenances. They are cheerful-looking, but 
inferior in intelligence to the men. 

Nicholas, or Nikita, the present Prince of Monte- 
negro, who is himself commanding his troops against 
the Turks, is a fine, manly person, tall, dark and 
handsome. He is brave and enterprising, and takes 
akeen interest in the making of highways, and in 
the progress of education among his subjects. 

Both the dress and the customs of the Montene- 
grins are quaint and romantic. The attire of the 
people is brilliant in its variety of color. They wear 
long white coats, red waistcoats, blue trousers, reach- 
ing to the knee, and white gaiters; their caps are 
round and flat, and are worked in gold embroidery. 

It is an illustration of the patriarchal simplicity of 
the government that at Cettigne, the capital, you 
may see the Prince and his Senate sitting in the 
open air, ona green near the Prince’s humble pal- 
ace, every day, administering justice. The Prince 
does not keep up a very splendid state, for his in- 
come is only about fifty thousand dollars a year, and 
his residence is not half so luxurious aS are those of 
| the well-to-do citizens of an American city. 





a 
| TURKISH MASSACRE OF CHRIS- 
| TIANS. 

A dreadful story,which has, unfortunately, turned 
| out to be too true, recently came to us, of the mas- 
| sacre by the Turkish soldiers of no less than three 
| thousand Christians in Bulgaria. When we think 
of the desolation and misery thus caused throughout 
| a whole region, of entire families thus swept from 

the earth, of the heart-rending grief of those who 
| before the savage Mussulmaus, it seems indeed a fled 
| most horrible event. 
Nor was this all. Among the victims of Turkish 
| ferocity were not only helpless old men and weak 
| women, but children, and even little babes. The 
| villages where these poor people lived were ruth- 
lessly burned, their fields destroyed, and their small 
| earnings carried off. 

Such cruelties show the inborn barbarity of the 


| would a single word. Thus Lobgfellow gives in | Tarks, and the low order of their civilization. They 


are cruel and vindictive by nature, and in all the 
| wars in which the have been engaged, similar scenes 
have taken place and shocked mankind. They have 


greedy and ferocious character; but we could | But when Gray, in his poem on Eton College, | ruled over their subject races by means of the terror 


only guess what manner of man he was from | 
such slight evidences as this. | 

Blucher’s private letters have just been pub- | 
lished in Germany; and these give us a very | 








SIAMESE WOMAN, 


He is not 
merely enthroned; he is enshrined as if he were 


a god. 


The person of the King is sacred. 


The highest, not less than the lowest of 
his subjects, approach him on all fours, crawling 
in a most abject posture, No person is allowed 
to stand erect in his presenee, or to pass in the 
upper story over his head. He 
must therefore inhabit the upper chambers of 


rooms of an 


clear idea of the man. It appears from them | 


| that he was a fiery, hot-headed, rough little man, 


with a violent temper, and very despotic over | 
his soldiers. 
the Great, and had caught from that stern old | 
soldier his tyrannical and overbearing manner. 
Blucher had one sentiment which inspired him 
more than any other in his contests with the 
French, and that was a violent personal hatred 
of Napoleon. He seems to have thought less of | 
conquering the French, or of gaining a triumph | 
for his own country, than of catching and shoot- 
ing the Emperor. 
was won, he wrote home with savage delight 
that he had captured Napoleon’s hat, sword, 


writes, for trundling the hoop,— 
“To chase the rolling circle’s speed,” 
he sacrifices energy to dignity. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson sinned so often in this 
way that an inflated, periphrastic style is called 
‘“‘Johnsonese.”’ He once had many imitators, 
for his was a sounding style, which attracted, 


He had served under Frederick | of whom Scott said, “Most of them have his | conflict, the Turks 


report, but which of them carries his bullet?’ 
A good Saxon word, expressive and musical, 


is ‘‘sunset;’’ but not so thought Johnson, for he 


writes, “The gentle corruscations of declining 
A common act in cooking, the taking 


day.” 
from the fire a skillet about to boil over, becomes, 


thus excited. In all the Christian provinces the 
name of the Turk is alike detested and feared, be- 
cause the people know that when aroused to angel, 
he shows no mercy. 

| Such a race is certainly unfit to inhabit a continent 
| where civilization reigns, and where the laws of hu- 
manity prevail to a greater or less extent, even in 
| the midst of bitter wars. Whenever, in the present 
| prevail over their Christian an- 
tagonists, we must fear that their ruthless vengeance 
will scatter desolation and death. 

When these horrible things take place, it is time 
for the Christian nations to interfere and prevent 
}them. It will probably be a fortunate day when 

these savage men, Asiatic in origin, leave Europe, 

and return to the land of their ancestry; where, if 











when translated into ‘“Johnsonese,”’ “A skillet is | they must be cruel and deal in death, their victims 
watched on the fire; we see it simmer with the will be as savage and relentless as themselves. 


When the victory of Waterloo | due degree of heat, and snatch it off at the mo-| 


ment of projection.” 
A certain writer speaks of a tall man as “one 


a 
| On AND O.—Many contributors to the press us? 
the interjections Oh and O indiscriminately, 4 


cloak and carriage on the field, and sneered at | who rose in height greatly above the mediocrity | though each had the same literary force and mean- 


his cowardice in running away so quickly. 


; of human altitude. 


” 


: - 3 ttre le 
ing, and was subject to no definite or arLitrary Thc 
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Oh can be properly used only as an independent ex- 
clamation, as “Oh, if that be your plan, I can assist 
you.” O is used properly only in direct address, | 
and is usually coupled with a noun in the nomina- 
tive case independent, or the vocative case, as it is 
ealled in Latin. This general rule, which is insisted | 
on by the best grammarians, is disregarded by the 
best writers who follow classical science. Tennyson 


says in one of his poems: | display their wealth in public. 


| 

“O sir, Oh prince, I have no country: none.” | 

The rule, however, is becoming more and more | 
observed, and will probably in time be established. 


+> 
> 





TALLEYRAND’S OPINION OF HAMILTON, 

Talleyrand, the great French diplomatist, visited 
this country in 1794. He made the acquaintance of | 
our distinguished statesmen, and the one who made | 
the strongest impression upon him was Alexander | 
Hamilton. Talking with Mr. George Ticknor, of | 
Boston, in 1819, Talleyrand said that he had known 
nearly all the marked men of his time, but that he 
bad never known one in the whole equal to Hamil- 
ton. Mr. Ticknor, as much gratified as he was sur- 
prised at the compliment to his countryman, mod- 
estly suggested that the great commanders and 
statesmen of Europe had dealt with larger masses 
and wider interests than Hamilton had. “But, 
monsieur,”’ Talleyrand instantly replied; “Hamilton 
thoroughly understood Europe.” 

Subsequently, when ambassador to England in 
1932, Talleyrand said to Lord Holland that of all the 
distinguished men he had met with, the three most 
powerful intellects were Napoleon, Charles James 
Fox, and Alexander Hamilton. 

But what most excited Talleyrand’s wonder was 
that Hamilton, having been secretary of the treasu- 
ry, should be poor. “I have beheld one of the won- 
ders of the world,” said the Frenchman. “I have 
seen aman who has made the fortune of a nation 
laboring all night to support his family.” 

falleyrand had occasion to pass Hamilton’s law 
office late at night and early in the morning, and 
each time saw the lamp of the hard-working lawyer 
burning. Belonging to a school of statesmen which 
believed that the great officials should be well paid 
for their patriotism, and ought not to be scrupulous 
as to the mode of payment, Talleyrand was naturally 
astonished that the man who had controlled the { 
finances of a nation should be so poor as to be 
obliged to work hard to support his family. 

Hamilton was so poor at his death that his proper- | 
tywas not sufficient to pay his debts. They were 
paid by several of his friends. 








—+or——__—_ 
DR, YOUNG’S IMPROMPTU, 

Dr. Young, the author of “Night Thonghts,’’ does 
not enjoy the reputation of a quick-witted man, yet 
he once made an impromptu reply, excellent in its 
neat, genial wit. He was walking in his garden with 
two ladies, one of whom, Lady Elizabeth Lee, he 
afterwards married, when a servant announced that 
agentleman waited for him at the house. ‘Tell! 
him,” said the courtly clergyman, “that I am too 
happily engaged to change my situation.” 

The ladies, however, insisted that he should go, as 
the visitor was a man of rank, his patron and friend. 
Seeing that their persuasion had no effect, one took 
him by the right arm and the other by the left, and 
marched him to the garden gate. There Dr. Young, 
laying his hand upon his heart, bowed and spoke 
this impromptu: 











“Thus Adam looked when from his garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from heaven. 

Like him I go, and yet to go am loth; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind; 
His Eve went with him,—but mine stays behind.” 


SOCIAL CHANGES, 

The frequency with which families that have in- 
herited wealth from some industrious, frugal father, 
disappear through their extravagance, recalls the 
Iancashire proverb,—for the fact is a familiar one 
in England,—“Twice clogs, once boots.” The fa- 
ther wore clogs and saved money; his rich sons 
Wore boots and spent it; then sons took up the clogs 
again. 

A similar social change is indicated by a Scotch 
Proverb, “The grandsire digs, the father bigs, the 
son thigs.” The grandfather dug his way by hard 
work to a fortune; the father built a fine mansion, 
and brought up his son in luxury; the son spent all, 
and then took to thieving. 


THE YOUTH’S 


tunities in handling the pumps, in forming lines, | 
and in passing the pails. The whole organization is 
officered by a superintendent and secretary. Hose 
companies for the operating of the great steam fire- 
pump are organized in a similar manner. 


2 
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CHANGE IN TURKISH IDEAS. 
The aristocratic Turks do not now, as formerly, 
They may be rich, | 
but the outside world sees but little evidence of the 
large fortunes which some Turks possess. A corres- 
pondent writes: 








There are no fine equipages, and the Turkish 
women dress with more than plainness,—at least so 
far as the stranger can see. A shapeless feredji of | 
silk, with long sleeves, descends to the feet, and 
when it flutters open in the wind gives youa glimpse | 
of baggy trousers coming half-way down to a very | 
thick ankle incased in the coarsest of ill-fitting | 
stockings, terminated by a pair of splay feet in heel- | 
less boots or yellow slippers. 

If she be the property of a swell, she will wear 
gloves, but these are of silk or cotton, never of kid. 
The head is tied up in a silk handkerchief, wrapped | 
around with a very thin veil; sometimes, but rarely, | 
she has earrings, which are generally of the cheap | 
Palais Royal kind. The toilet is completed with an | 
umbrella, and this, in rain or sunshine, at early | 
dawn or dewy eve, the Turkish woman always car- | 
ries open. 

Possibly in the harem she may be gorgeous and 
beautiful, but certainly beyond its sacred precincts, 
where none but the eye of her liege lord can gaze 
upon her, she is simply a hideous bundle of — 





clothes. 
There was a time when Oriental splendor really | 


COMPANION, 


to meet a judgment, he employed a lawyer to pro- 
cure a continuance. As the readiest means of doing 
this, the lawyer determined to deny the signature. 
The attesting witness lived in Boston, and the im- 
possibility of procuring him would make a continu- 
ance necessary. 

When the case was called, Allen happened to be 
present, and, to his astonishment, he heard the law- 
yer gravely deny the signature of the note. With 
long strides, he made his way through the crowd, 
and confronting the amazed limb of the law, rebuked 
him in a voice of thunder. 

“Mr. ———, I did not hire you to come here and 
lie. Thatis a true note, I signed it, ll swear to it, 
and I'll pay it. [want no shuffling, but I want time. 
What I employed you for was to get this business 
put over to the next court, not to come here and lie 
and juggle about it.” 

The counsel for the plaintiff was so impressed with 
the stern honesty of the old patriot that he readily 
consented to a continuance, 


= tlie 
A COFFEE-SERVICE. 

The late sultan of Turkey, Abdul Aziz, had a pas- 
sion for hoarding money. He also loved to waste 
money on himself, by building palaces and collecting 
expensive jewelry. These jewels have been turned 
over to the Turkish treasury, to be converted into 
cash. A correspondent of the New York Times, 
writing from Constantinople, says: 

There is one beautiful piece on sale, which I can 
recommend to any millionaire desirous of having 
something entirely unique, regardless of expense. 
It is a coffee-service, that is to say, a coffee-service 
according to Oriental ideas, neither coffee-pot, 


existed, but all that is of the past, and the days have | sugar-bowl, nor cream-jug; merely au salver, with 
gone by forever when pashas, and bays, and even | twelve cups and saucers, the former being about the 
the tall colored man, known as the Kizlar Agha, | size of an egg-glass, but all in solid gold, each piece | 
who watches over the fidelity of the ladies of the | incrusted with brilliants and emeralds, and the 


station here (Mitcham Junction) were laid down 


harem, were wont to parade the streets on splendid | 
horses, whose housings and saddles glistened with | 
gold and gems, accompanied by a brilliant retinue 
resplendent with rich embroidery and bristling with 
jewelled weapons. 

—_-- +r OS 


EYESIGHT. 


The late Dr. W. H. Hall, in an article about tak- 
ing care of the eyes, said: 


Milton’s blindness was the result of overwork and 
dyspepsia. 

One of the most eminent American divines (the 
late Albert Barnes) having for some time been com- 
pelled to forego the pleasure of reading, has spent 
thousands of dollars in value, and lost years of time, | 
in consequence of getting = several hours before | 
day, and studying by artificial light. His eyes never | 
got well. 

Multitudes of men or women have made their eyes 
weak for life by the too free use of the eyesight, 
reading small print, and doing fine sewing. In view 
of these things, it is well to observe the following 
rules iv the use of the eyes: 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and dark- 
ness. 

Never begin to read, or write, or sew, for several 
minutes after coming from darkness to a bright 
light. 

"Sees read by twilight, or moonlight, or of a very 
cloudy day. 

Never read or sew directly in front of the light, or 
window or door. 

It is best to have the light fall from above, oblique- 
ly over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that, on the first waking, the eyes 
shall open on the light of a window. 

Do not use the eyesight by light so scant that it 
requires an effort to discriminate. 

Too much light creates a glare, and pains and con- 
fuses the sight. The moment you are sensible of an 
effort to distinguish, that moment cease, and take a 
walk or ride. 

As the sky is blue and the earth green, it would 
seem that the ceiling should be a bluish tinge, and 
the carpet green, and the walls of some mellow tint. 
The moment you are prompted to rub the eyes, 
that moment cease using them. 


+o, 
PENETRATING FORCE OF PLANTS. 
An example of the lifting and penetrating force 
of growing plants is given by a correspondent of the 
London Garden : 

About four or five years ago the platforms at our 


with a thick coating of asphalt. Nevertheless, such 
is the force of growth and endurance existing in the 
roots of the coltsfoot ( Tussilago farfara), that every 
year it forces its way through the asphalt, depite the 
hardness of that material. The asphalt is pushed up 
into little hillocks, which gradually crack ; very soon 
the young leaves make their appearance, and after- 
wards the whole plant. The common thistle I have 
also noticed doing the same. Let any one take a 
cake of asphalt and try to push a stick through it; 
he will then be able to realize how great must be the 
vital force exerted by the plant-roots ‘in question, 
which, by adding particle after particle to their 
structure, are enabled to upheave and displace such 
a hard, compact material as asphalt. 


eee 
ONLY A POET, 
A visitor at Mr. Wordsworth’'s cottage was once 





Neighbors say of the grandfather, “He died a rich 
man.” They say of the father, “Don’t he make old 
——’s money fly?” They say of the son, “See that 
man driving the car? His grandfather could have 
bought this whole horse railroad, and not have 
felt it.” 

ne See ees 
FEMALE FIREMEN, 

Among the studies at Wellesley College is one 
Which is unique; certainly it is not generally includ- 
ed in the list of accomplishments in which every 
“finished” woman should be proficient. It is thus 
described : 


le 


There is a female fire company at Wellesley Col- 


asked by a neighboring farmer, a man of considera- 
ble local importance, “Is it true that Mr. Wordsworth 
sometimes writes verses? I have heard so, but I 
can hardly believe it, he seems such a sensible man.” 
A Scotch innkeeper seems to have entertained a 


whole cost about £10,000, or about $51,000 in Amer- | 
ican currency. 

This last will surely be a sufficient inducement to | 
tempt some millionaire across the Atlantic, at least | 
so the Turks seem to think, for a commission agent 
in correspondence with New York has, I know, been | 
authorized to write there on the subject. 

+o 
DEAN STANLEY’S GLOVES, 

The clergymen of the Established Church of Eng- | 
land are said to be, as a class, the most monotonous | 
of preachers. Their delivery is wooden. They do 
not gesticulate, and even their faces are as passive 
as if they were sitting fora photograph. This fact ! 
will make our readers to appreciate the following | 
anecdote of Dean Stanley: 


Once upon a time, the Dean of Westminster, going 
to the Abbey, put his gloves into his hat. On re- 
turning home after his discourse, he said to his wife, 
“Somehow the congregation seemed to gaze upon | 
me to-day with a peculiar interest while I was | 
preaching.” “I do not wonder,”’ replied Lady | 
Stanley, “for during your entire sermon your gloves | 
rested on the top of your head.” 
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This Card and Linen Marker, 
Three Sets of Type, 
One Bottle Indelible Ink, 
One Pair Tweezers and One Ink Pad, 
All enclosed in a neat box, and only $1. 


This useful “Card and Linen Marker” is made of white 
metal. It is silver-plated, and very handsomely orna- 








mented. Besides being a useful article in the family, it 
affords much enjoyment to the young folks. With it any 
boy or girl can not only mark their clothing, but can print 
small labels, cards, &c. 
to any address, postage paid, on the receipt of $1. 
PERRY, MASON & CO. 





SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL INDUSTRY 


FOR 





similar opinion of all poets: 


island inn of the Hebrides, along with other tour- 
ists. 


in the house?” 
“No,” replied the innkeeper. 
“That gentleman is the poet laureate.” 
“The poet laureate!’ echoed Donald. 
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filled with water. 


ge, Massachusetts, for it is believed that, however 
ncombustible the college building may be, the stu-| humble or doubtful a character as a poet. 
dents should be taught how to put out fires in their 
own homes, and be trained to presence of mind, to 
aniliarity with the thought of what is to be done in ! 
case of fire, and toa full realization of the most impor- 


peat agaeen eC 
ETHAN ALLEN IN COURT. 


Mr. Tennyson lodged for a few days ina little | 


On his departure 2 young sportsman said to | 
the innkeeper, ““Do you know whom you have had 


“Was it 
for a poet that I kept the best bed—a bard, a senna- | 
chie?” and he marched off, apparently quite indig- 
nant at himself for his undesigned politeness to so 
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YOLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Gen. RUSSELL’S School, New Haven, Ct. 
42d year. Preparatory to College, Scientific Schools or 
Business, Thorough physical training by military drill- 

ing, gymnasties, &c. Catalogue sent on application. 
6 tique, Embossed, &c., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 
styles of Emblematical Cards, samples le. each. 


Agents wanted. Large commissions. Complete outtit for 
25 ets. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 
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2. $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR 85. Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MERCH 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle st 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d Id]. 51-82 


Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 
printed, for 25 cts. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 
Styles and 10 elegant samples, ineluding Moire An- 
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yous NAME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
tints) for 10 cts, and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 ets; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts. Outfit and 
list of pr 5 ye have over 100 styles. ‘Try us, 


7 15 cts. We 
STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 28 S2t 





Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 
atile and dangerous oils. & 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 
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Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 


A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


—~+ £ 9-3 — 
BURNETT’S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. | 

The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, | 
:@ large proportion of deodorized 


| 
Cocoa-nut Oil, | 
{prepared expressly for this purpose. | 
| No othercompound possesses the pecu- | 
liar properties which so exactly suit the 
various conditions of the human hair. | 


1] 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. | 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 


It isthe Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING | 
In the World. | 


DIRECTIONS. 
Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, | | 
every other day, or as often as the case | 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly into | 
the roots of the hair. | 
To remove Dandruff, Scurf, &c., wash | 
the head with Burnert’s KALuiston, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BO s8TO N. 


“Entered to Act of Congress, in the year 
| 1857, by Joseru Burnett & Co., in the rk’s Office 
| of the Bi 


in the ¢ 
istrict Court of the District of Massachusetts. 
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Wild Animals, Children’s Portraits, Chinese and Comic 
Figures, &c, 
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eF cts., or3 sheets 25 cts. Special Terms to Dealers. 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Visiting Cards, no two alike, (one name) in a 
5 handsome Card case, sent postage pre-paid, for 
Fifty Cents. Agents wanted. Over 100) Styles. 
Send 10 cts. for Agents’ complete outfit. You can make 
money. Address OWENS & CoLe, Bedford, Ind. 33-2 







































‘or Benuty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
} at Durability & Cheapness, Uncqnalica, 
MORSE BROS. Prop’rs, Canton, Mass 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, reutoving disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, st \ 


elegantly printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 ets., 2 dozen 
25 cts. 50 Acquaintance and Leap Year Cards, 5 styles 
for 15 cts., 100 for 25 cts. A Nobby Carp Casr with 
Chromo for 19 cts. Send 3 cent stamp (not postal card) 
for Catalogue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 
Address, JOHN L. DE HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


$10 FOR $1. 24 colors, for $1; $7 per dozen. The 


Wise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, &c. Send $1 for 
sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 
new style 9xll chromos. Catalogue free. J. Lariam & 
Co., Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Magnificent chromos 2!4 feet long. 











tant fact that any fire can be put out at the begin- 
ng. Twenty hand-pumps are distributed through- 
out the building, each supplemented by six pails 
Every pump has its captain and 
company of six girls, one of whom is lieutenant, and 
the companies are drilled at convenient oppor- sixty pounds, and, as it was not convenient for him | 





Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga, once plead | 
Lhis own case in court far more honestly and effectu- | 
i] 


ally than did the lawyer he had employed. 
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§ Youth’s Companion Office, ) 
: ? 41 Temple Place, § 
He was once sued upon a promissory note for | 


Loston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















For the Companion. 


CLOVER. 


Wild rustic cousins of the dainty rose, 
Whose fragrant banquets lure the greedy bees, 

Haytime’s pink prophecies while young June ge 
How brightly spread your many-blossoming 
Rippled whichever way the warm winds pleas 


a, 
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Laughterful children feel your tufts of bloom 
Brush their soft limbs, alert with many leaps; 
The iridescent humming-bird’s low boom, 
With mellow music thrills your balmy deeps, 
Where dew that was born yesterday still sleeps! 


Here, too, the massive, lazy cow, star-cyed, 
Thruggs down her dark moist nose, and all day long, 
By youF delicious feast unsatisiied, 
Crops with rough florid tongue your honeyed throng, 
Lashing off flies with her tail’s restless thong ! 


Or, sometimes from your cool bournes, where it hid, 
A butterfly soars fluttering, breeze assailed, 

Gay as those flowery gondolas that slid 
Through sculptured Venice in old days and trailed 
Brocades and velvets where they smoothly sailed! 


O clover, tended by the shining showers 
Until your lavish color gladlier beams, 

Or, through the yellow calms of morning hours, 
Dappled with interchange of glooms and gleams, 
Like vague recurrences of differing dreams, 


Does nature act in you her frankest part, 
And are your thoughts that she would simply say, 
Speaking their right from her full-throbbing heart? 
Or were you made, some more mysterious way, 

For damask blushes of young morns in May? 
EpGar Fawcett, 





tor 





For the Companion, 
MR. MOODY AT THE HIPPODROME, 
Many have tried to explain the secret of Mr. 
Moody’s power; others leave it as a marvel that 
cannot be accounted for, The truth is very 


plain. He fully believes in his calling. He is in 
earnest. He believes that his message is from 


his Master, and he feels it is life or death to 
those who listen, 

Tremendous ecarnestness always commands 
attention, and many who went to the New York 
Hippodrome to listen to the earnest preacher 
from curiosity or a hope of finding something to 
criticise, remained to pray and ask for spiritual 
help. 

It was a wonderful sight, the crowds that 
stood patiently waiting for an hour or two for 
the doors of the Hippodrome to open, and it was 
still more wonderful to see that immense build- 
ing filled to overflowing in seven minutes! 

One evening, after entreating all to give im- 
mediate attention to the concerns of the soul, he 
related the following incident: 

A young man—when Mr. Moody was preach- 
ing in Pennsylvania—was seen after the meeting 
leaning against one of the pillars in the room in 
deep thought, An usher went to him and said 
that it was time to shut wp the building, but the 
former replied,— 

“Let me stay and think, 
iny mind.” 

Mr. Moody stood near, praying silently, and 
soon the manly fellow turned to him and said, 
“I’ve settled it to-night. I believe Jesus is the 
Son of God, and henceforth I live for Him.” 

The very next day there was a terrific colliery 
explosion, and this very young man was fatally 
injured. His wife told Mr. Moody that as she 
bent over him, trying to catch some word of 
farewell between the groans of agony, she only 
heard this sentence,— 

“T'm glad I settled it last night.’’ 

One could hardly forget another incident 
which he used as an illustration. An old lady, 
over seventy years of age, used to walk two 
miles every Sunday, over a hilly road, to teach 
aclass of young people. It rained terribly one 
Sabbath morning. She did not feel well, and 
she thought that for once she would stay at 
home, as probably no one would go out in such 
a wild storm. But she asked herself,— 

“If one scholar even should brave the weather, 
for the sake of the lesson, would I be inexcusa- 
ble for not being there?’ She put on her rubbers 
and waterproof, and toiled over the hills and 
through the mud, in the pelting rain, and found 
indeed just one, a young fellow who had been 
impressed by her earnestness, but wondered if 
she would encounter the storm on such a day as 
that. She talked just as conscientiously to him 
as she had ever done to the whole class, and 
both were glad that they had met. 

The man had been inclined to be sceptical, 
and this proof of sincerity was just what he 
needed. 


I want to make up 


He confessed that he had gone on pur- 
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When he lay dying in an army hospital, he 


| sent a tender message to his Christian friend. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT HOME. 
Harwarden Castle, just over the border in 
Wales, is the name of Mr. Gladstone’s estate. 
An American gentleman, who visited the ex- 
premier at his country home, thus writes: 





The present castle is a large, rectangular 
structure, of comparatively modern date. But 
the old castle, whose remains crown a sightly 
knoll near by, and are as charming a cluster of 
ivy-grown ruins as I have seen in the three 
kingdoms, dates back to the time of Edward the 
First. 

There are estates in England compared with 


| which Mr, Gladstone’s would be no more than a 


door-yard in a prairie farm. Yet it is eight or 
nine miles across it. The driveway to the court 
was under an arch in the wall, closed by a huge 
oaken door; and a group of dogs, a grand old 
St. Bernard and a bright Scotch collie among 
them, eyed the visitors inquisitively as they 


| alighted. 


In doors the castle seems to be a great book- 
case. Books in the drawing-room, the library; 


| books on shelves and in cases, in cupboards and 


on tables. There are barnacles of book-cases 
even on some of the gwinging-doors. And Mr. 
Gladstone seems to have packed away the con- 
tents of all them in his memory. In the wide 
range of his knowledge, and especially in his in- 
timate acquaintance with the details of every 
subject, he is the most remarkable student I 
ever met. 

He is about sixty-five years old, tall, quick but 
quiet in movement, and erect in carriage. His 
friends think he will have work to do yetasa 
mninisterial leader. But his slight frame did not 
seem to me to be of that wiry sort that would 
stand many years of such strain as must come 
upon a British Prime Minister when European 
affairs are in such a seething state as they are 
now—and always are, for that matter. 

He must be a systematic and busy worker 
even in these days, or he could not turn off as 
much literary work as he does. His face has a 
genially intellectual look, to which his pictures 
do not do justice, and his eyes brighten with a 
peculiar and most pleasant twinkling light when 
anything specially interests and pleases him. 


OBLIGING MEN. 

There is a class of good-natured fellows whose 
obliging disposition is constantly getting them 
into trouble, One of this class entered a railway 
car and seated himself just before an old lady. 
Ata station the old lady got out, carrying with 
her several bundles. As the cars moved off, th2 
good-natured man noticed a leather hat-box on 
the floor. ‘OQ, dear, that old lady has left her 
hat-box!”’ ‘To hoist the window and throw out 
the box on the platform with a shout and ges- 
ticulation, was the work of a second. 

In the course of some twenty minutes a gen- 
tleman entered from the smoking-car and seated 
himself behind the obliging man, He looked 
under and around the seat, exclaiming, ‘‘Where’s 
my hat-box? Have you seen a hat-box, sir?” 
“Hat-box, sir! Was it leather, sir?’ “Yes, 
sir.”’ “O dear me! I'm very sorry; quite a mis- 
take, I assure you; I threw it out at the last sta- 
tion, after the old lady,—thought she had left it.’’ 

The editor of the Avalanche, at Silver City, 
Idaho, has a similar obliging disposition, which 
brought him into an “‘unpleasantness.”’ 

The Empire mine in that neighborhood ceased 
operations, leaving the employees’ wages unpaid 
to the amount of $80,000. The agent went to 
San Francisco to get some money from the com- 
pany if possible, and when he started to return, 
somebody telegraphed to the editor that the 
funds were with him. 

The editor bulletined the news, hired a band 
of music, got up a procession of jubilant miners, 








and marched at its head to meet the agent. The 
horses were unhitched frcm the stage, the 


miners dragged the vehicle with ropes, the band 
played, “See, the conquering hero comes!” and 
the jolly company thronged into a_ building 
where a mass meeting was to be held. There 
was only one speech. The agent made it, and 
the substance of it was that he had no money. 
The meeting was adjourned at once, amid hisses 
for the editor. 
—_— 7 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S COACH AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

It is not often that an old wagon gets so well 
cared for, and lasts so long, as the one here cel- 
ebrated. But then there are few wagons that 
have so distinguished a history. It must be sin- 
gularly interesting to English visitors to see at 
the great Philadelphia Exhibition the very car- 
riage that was built for Queen Elizabeth in 1592, 
the year she ascended the throne. 





It was the state coach during the whole of her 
long reign. During the reign of James I., it was 
probably but little used, but Charles, during the 
war of the commonwealth, used it as his travel- 
ling carriage while with the army, and the dilapi- 
dated covering inside, even now, shows numer- 
ous pockets, where he probably carried conven- | 
iences for his toilet, and perhaps, when hard 





pose to see if the force of her religious convic- 
tions were so strong as to bring her there. She} 
came, and this proved the means of his becom- | 
ing a Christian. 


pressed by the rebels, some of the necessaries of 
life. At the disastrous battle of Marston Moor, 
in 1643, the carriage was captured by the insur- 


gents, the royal oceupant barely escaping. Soon! whichever way they ran, the donkey was sure | 


afterward it was bought up by one Richard | 


Langstroth, who emigrated to America the next 
year, 1644, and brought it with him to Boston. | 
The state coach proved an elephant to the own- | 
ers, for the simple habits and strict sumptuary 
laws of the province did not countenance the use 
of so gorgeous a vehicle by any private citizen, 
as is shown by an extract from the records of 
the selectmen of Boston, May 22, 1670, where 
may be found this entry: ‘‘Permit was given to 
ye gude man Langstroth yt he use his coch at 
ye funeral of his wife.” 
probably granted because he had a crippled 
daughter unable to walk. The family records 
show, however, that it was sometimes loaned to 
the Governor of the Province on state occasions, 
and it doubtless many times caused a furore 
among the urchins of the future “hub.” 
troth died in 1700, and the vehicle remained in 
the family, passing to the eldest son, who re- 
moved to Dorchester, and his son, a feeble old 
man, verging on ninety, but fired with patriot- 
ism, rode into Boston in it by the side of Gen. 
Washington, when Lord Howe evacuated the 
city in March, 1776. From that time its history 
is uneventful. About 1800 it was laid upina 
barn on Fort Hill, in Boston, and rested unused 
till 1830, when, the barn being pulled down, it 
was presented to a distinguished archzeologist of 
Salem, who has preserved it with great care 
with Mehitable Higginson’s harpsichord, and 
many other ancient relics, for many years. 


——_+or—_—_————_. 
For the Companion, 
TO KNEEL AGAIN WITH MOTHER. 


Dear mother, I would kneel again, 
A guileless youth beside your chair, 

And feel upon my forehead laid 
Your hand, in silent prayer. 

The lone hours come, and weary pass, 
‘Till thy lost voice I seem to hear, 

The dream brings back the vanished years, 
And thou again art near. 

The friendship of the world deceives, 
Its joys are hollow, fleeting, few; 

Its green boughs turn to withered leaves. 
Thy love was ever true, 

I little dreamed how yearning, deep, 
Was the affection that is gone; 

In memory brighter grows the gem, 
As changeful years roll on, 


Beloved one! to kneel with thee, 
To tell thee what the years have taught, 
The wish blooms fair in memory, 


A lily flower of thought. G. B. G. 


AN ARKANSAS COW. 

Northern visitors at the South have often been 
astonished at the small quantity of milk which 
the cows give. When the Southern farmer is 
told that at the North a good milker seldom falls 
below a yield of twenty quarts of milk a day, 
and that some will give twenty-five quarts, he 
looks incredulous, though he may be too polite 
to say he don’t believe it. 





Judge Grant was in Little Rock, Ark., in at- 
tendance at the United States Court. One 
morning, he saw a farmer with a slouch hat and 
a genuine butternut suit, trying to sell a cow in 
the market there. It was a large, long-horned 
animal, and the planter was informing a man 
that the cow would give four quarts of milk a 
day if fed well. 

Up stepped the judge. 
the cow?” 

“About thirty dollars. She'll give five quarts 
of milk, if you feed her well,” replied the plant- 
er, and he proceeded to describe her good quali- 
ties. 

Said the judge, ‘I have cows on my farm, not 
much more than half as big as your cow, which 
give twenty to twenty-five quarts of milk a day.” 

The planter eyed the judge sharply for a mo- 
ment, as if trying to remember whether he had 
ever seen him before or not, and then asked, 
“Stranger, where do you live?” 

“My home is in Iowa.”’ 

“Yes, stranger, I don’t dispute it. There was 
heaps of sogers from Iowa down here during the 
war, and, stranger, they was the biggest liars in 
the whole Yankee army. Mabbe you mount be 
an officer in some of them rigiments?”’ 

The judge passed on to the court-house. 


+o 


A DONKEY GUN CARRIAGE. 

Just before the Abyssinian war, a committee 
of Englishmen visited Woolwich Arsenal to in- 
spect a new kind of mountain howitzer. It was 
proposed to fire off the guns from the backs of 
the mules that carried them. The plan, it was 
thought, would save the expense of a gun car- 
riage as well as much time. It was the duty of 
the committee to see the experiment tried, and 
report the facts. 


“What do you ask for 


A donkey was procured, and a light gun 
strapped firmly to a cradle resting on the pack- 
saddle, so that the muzzle of the weapon pointed 
over the donkey’s tail. The gun was loaded, 
the donkey turned with his tail to an embank- 
ment, and the usual preparations made for fir- 
ing by means of a lanyard and friction tube. 

At this juncture one of the committee suggest- 
ed that this mode of firing might derange the 
aim, by the jerk of pulling the lanyard, and it 
was arranged to fire the gun by a piece of slow- 
match tied to the vent. This was done, and the 
match duly ignited. 

Hitherto the donkey had taken rather a wr a 





interest in the proceedings, but the fizzing of the 
match on his back caused him to first prick up 
his ears, and finally to turn round, in a contin- 
ued effort to see what was going on behind him. 

The members of the committee were utterly 
dismayed by this unexpected conduct. In vain 
they attempted to dodge the impending danger; 


to head off in a new direction. 


This indulgence was | 


Langs- | 


It was an agonizing moment; then—bang!— 
the shot went harmlessly ricochetting away in 
one direction, while the unhappy donkey turned 
a complete somersault in the other. The subse. 
quent report of the committee was not favorable 
to the new method of firing mountain howitzers, 


CRIED AFTER BY LEPERs. 

The lepers of Palestine were wretched beggars 
in Bible times, and doubtless the habits, if not 
the very language, of the same class of beings in 
that land to-day copy almost perfectly those 
| witnessed these ages ago. From the vivid pen 
of Charles Dudley Warner, we have the picturo 
of the modern lepers of Jerusalem: 


We walked across to the Zion Gate, and 
mounting the city wall there,—an uneven and 
somewhat broken, but sightly promenade,—fol. 
lowed it round to its junction with the Temple 
wall, and to Robinson’s Arch. Underneath the 
wall by Zion Gate dwell, in low stone huts and 
burrows, a considerable number of lepers, who 
form a horrid community by themselves. 

These poor creatures, with toeless feet and fing- 
erless hands, came out of their deus and assailed 
us with piteous cries for charity. What could 
be done? It was impossible to give toall. The 
little we threw them they fought for, and the 
unsuccessful followed »s with whetted eager- 
ness. Vie could do nothing but flee, and wo 
climbed the wall and ran down it, leaving Demet- 
rius behind us as a rear guard, 

I should have had more pity for them if they 
had not exhibited so much maliciousness. They 
knew their power, and brought all their loath- 
someness aiter us, thinking that we would be 
forced to buy their retreat. Two hideous old 
women followed us a long distance, and when 
they become convinced that further howling and 
whining would be fruitless, they suddenly 
changed tone and cursed us with healthful vigor; 
having cursed us, they hobbled home to roost, 





Reading the above, we can almost hear and 
see the nine lepers following the Saviour, ming- 
ling prayers for healing with their more sordid 
clamorings; and we can understand the disciples’ 
impatience, and the more than humane pity and 
greatness of Him who stopped and heaied them, 


—-— ———— 


NIAGARA FALLS RUNNING DRY. 

Niagara Falls on March 29, 1848, presented an 
appearance such as the oldest inhabitant had 
never seen before. It is thus described in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine: 


The preceding winter had been intensely cold, 
and the ice formed on Lake Erie was unusually 
thick. In the warm days of early spring, this 
mass of ice was loosened around the shores of 
the lake and detached from them, During the 
forenoon of the day named, a stiff easterly wind 
moved it up the lake. 

A little before sunset the wind chopped sud- 
denly round and blew a gale from the west. 
This brought the vast field of ice back again 
with such tremendous force that it fied in the 
neck of the lake and its outlet so as to forma 
very effective dam, that caused a remarkable 
diminution in the outflow of the water. 

Of course it needed but little time for the Falls 
to drain off the water below this dam. The 
consequence was, that on the morning of the 
following day, the river was nearly half gone. 

The American channel had dwindled to a deep 
and narrow creek, The British channel seemed 
to have been smitten with a quick consumption, 
and to be fast passing away. 

Far up from the head of Goat Island and out 
into the Canadian rapids, and from the foot of 
Goat Island out beyond the old Tower to the 
deep channel of the Horseshoe fall, the water 
was gone. 

The rocks were bare, black and forbidding. 
The roar of Niagara had subsided to a moan. 

This extraordinary synocope of the waters 
lasted all the day, and night closed over the 
strange scene. But during the night the dam 
gave way, and the next morning the river was 
restored in all its strength, beauty and majesty. 


~~+>> 





“DAFT JOCKIE GRAY.” 

The sensitiveness of those whose sins in busi- 
ness are reproved by faithful pastors i well set 
forth by the Christian Weekly in this humorous 
anecdote: 


Said a gentleman, whose business operations 
are not above reproach, “I think it is about time 
our pastor stops abusing men, impugning their 
motives and their actions. Such preaching 1s 
not the Gospel, and it does not feed the soul. 

This gentleman, and many like him, who 
would keep the minister from touching practical 
matters, let out the secret of their disapproba- 
tion when they do so, in much the same style as 
did “Daft Jockie Gray, of Peebles,” and, as he 
did, they bring the laugh upon themselves. 

The minister had been preaching on the sin and 
guilt of deceit and falsehood. Jockie sat bolt 
upright for a while, gazing very bravely into the 
minister’s face. 

But by-and-by the charges of falsehood became 
very plain, and were enforced with divers pound- 
ings on the pulpit board. Jockie grew fidgety. 
He felt the “‘minister’’ was getting too personal. 
He screwed up his face, twisted himself about 
on his seat, and became very red in the face. 

He soon felt the grinding heel of clerical op- 
pression more than his sensitive spirit could bear, 
|and forgetting all the conventionalities of the 

place, sprang in an excited manner from his 
| seat, and cried out, ‘Noo, minister, there are 
plenty mair liars in Peebles than me! Why 
| dinna ye abuse them too?” 
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will call her Blossom) that all summer long has 
played bo-peep with me from a little sunny win- 
dow, nodding and beckoning to me as merrily 
as ever did my own little Plum from hers.” 
Plum’s little face was by this time buried in 
grandpa’s whiskers, the tears running down over 
her nose, and over Grandpa Dabney’s light sum- 
mer cravat, 

‘Measles?’ sobbed Plum, inquiringly. 

“No, my dear. This pretty one, this Blossom, 
was starved to death by a careless little girl who 
had charge of her.” 

“O, what a—aw/ful little girl!”” gasped Plum. 
“Tell me all about her. I do hope Heavenly 
Father will punish her hard as ever He can!” 
Plum’s face was lifted up, aflame with indig- 
nation. 

“Perhaps you will feel more like asking Heav- 
enly Father to forgive her when you hear her 
story. Slip down and get your hat, and walk 
with me in the garden while I tell you the story.” 
Soon excited little Plum was skipping along 
the garden path beside grandpa, who began his 
story thus: 

*“Don’t ever let Blossom be hungry or cold, 
or neglected,” said the queer old gentleman, 
who gave this pretty thing in charge to the little 
girl for the summer. 

“The little girl promised to devote herself to 
Blossom who, under her care, grew more beau- 
tiful every day, and seemed happier even than 
the happy birds and butterflies who came every 
day to sing and dance for her. 











For the Companion. 


MY PET RABBIT. 
Said a shy little rabbit 
Who came to inhabit 
My garden one day in the spring; 
“I'd like to run over 
Your walks and eat clover, 
I'm sure I'll not harm anything.” 


Such a nice little fellow! 
My garden was mellow, 
And rich with the dainties it bore; 
I gave him one corner, 
And trusted his honor 
To feed on the weeds, nothing more. 


He nibbled the clover 
The whole garden over, 

Isaw where his little feet fell; 
And somehow the traces 
Were deep in some places— 

He trampled my pansies as well. 


My salad grew jagged 
My cabbage was ragged 

With marks of his teeth, I am sure; 
My green peas were shelling— 
There’s no use in telling 

The troubles I had to endure. 


This shy little bunny 
I thought was so funny, 
On closer acquaintance I found, 
(Though most unassuming,) 
By far too presuming 
When no watchful eyes looked around. 


He sat in acorner, 
The model of honor, 
The moment I chanced to pass by; 
His ears nodding over 
A choice patch of clover, 
An innocent look in his eye. 


That meant to betoken 
*Twas truth he had spoken 
When saying how harmless he’d be; 
Sut there was the ruin! 
I’m sure ’twas his doing, 
Though how, it was not plain to see. 





“But by-and-by the little girl began to forget 


When mischievous habits 
Come asking, like rabbits, 
A corner and dinner of weeds; 
Don’t give them a footing, 
For they will be suiting 
The best of your life to their needs. 
FAITH AINSLIE, 


to give Blossom her breakfast. Then she forgot 
her suppers. At last, even a good dinner was 
not to be looked for regularly. 

“One day shivering Blossom was left where a 
cold, rainy wind blew all day over her, The 
next day the scorching sun poured down for 
hours on her unshaded head. 

“Poor, forlorn, starving Blossom, breakfast- 
less, dinnerless, supperless, after the days of 
scorching and shivering, was a pitiful sight, 
leaning against the wall, all her airy little ruffles 
and ribbons flapping in rags around her wasted 
form. 

“The sparrows, in great trouble about her, 
threatened to pick the careless little girl’s eyes 
out. The bees, in a rage, would have rushed in 
a body to sting her, but they were not allowed 
to leave their honey-making. 

“So, as there was no help, there was nothing 
for suffering little Blossom but to die. ’Pon my 
word, here she is, poor thing!”’ 

yrandpa stooped to pick up a little dead gera- 
nium that lay by the summer-house. 

“O, grandpa, and I am the careless, wicked 
little girl!’? screamed Plum, in anguish, as she 
threw herself down by the geranium, and kissed 
its lifeless form. Etstr GORHAM. 





For the Companion. 


POOR LITTLE BLOSSOM. 


+o 


GOOD RULES. 
“Work, work, with all your might, 
Whenever work’s begun; 
Play, play, with all your might, 
Whenever work is done.” 








“O, my grandpa!” 

Yes, this was Plum’s dear grandpa walking in 
through the open nursery door, his spectacles on 
his hose, his broad Panama hat in one hand, and 
his cane in the other. 

And it was little Plum Packard who cried out 
i glee to him, starting up from her low rocking- 
chair, dropping first the little tin tea-set from | THE TWINS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
herlap, then her kitten from under one arm, and| “Can we go? Can we go to the Centennial?” 
her dolly from under the other,—the kitty and | cried the twins together, with eager lips. 
the dolly which she a moment before had been| “If you can tell me what it means,” said papa, 
loudly singing to sleep. jokingly. 
_ “O, my nice grandpa!”’ she ealledagain. But| ‘Because it is a hundred years ago Gen. 
Just as she was twining her round little arms | Washington beat the British, and made a Fourth 
about her grandpa’s neck, a cloud came over the | of July, and got usa free, independent country,” 
Tosy little face, and every small dimple hid it-| said Tom, the words tumbling over each other 
= away in a panic, in a hurry. ‘And if I'd been there, ’'d have 
‘How sad you do look, grandpaf Js Rover | fired a gun ter-bang!”’ 
dead? Isnt he? Or perhaps it is little pony| ‘‘And all the world’s people have sent fine 
nee! ©, dear, perhaps it is!” things to Philadelphia that we ought to see, 

Plum’s suddenly troubled eyes searched the] papa,” added Tiny, coaxingly,—‘‘to teach us, 
‘olemn-looking eyes of grandpa. you know.” 

‘0, no, my child; a lovely little thing is dead;| So the Crawfords went to Philadelphia, and at 
tlovelier than even pretty pony Prance. A | first sight of the Centennial grounds it seemed 
Sweet little thing, (I can’t remember names, but | as if not only “‘all the world’s people had sent 


~2> 
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For the Companion. 
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COMPANION. | 





something fine,’’ but had come themselves to 

look after it. 

Tom and Tiny roamed about, open-eyed and 

wondering; they gazed delighted at the stuffed 

animals in the Government Building, and lis- 

tened entranced to the cuckoo clocks and music- 

boxes which the polite Italian exhibitor wound | 
up for the admiring crowd. In front of the case 

of elegant French dolls they had a falling-out, | 
for Tom declared it a silly sight and Tiny | 
thought it beautiful. 
“All fussed up in lace and frizzes—just like | 
girls’ nonsense!”’ said Tom, with scorn. 

“Boys only care for rude, rough things; they 
can’t understand what is nice,” replied Tiny, 
crushingly. 

Just then papa concluded their ill-temper 
came from fatigue; so he popped them both into 
a rolling-chair, and gave them a bag of Vienna | 
cakes, that filled the little mouths with sweet- 
ness instead of angry words. 

It was restful to be wheeled along so easily, | 
though Tom was afraid the man in gray who 
pushed the chair would get sadly tired with their 
weight. 

One morning, mamma was too tired to leave 
the hotel, so the twins set out with papa. 

At the very entrance, papa met an old college 
friend not seen before in years. Such asurprise! 
The gentlemen grasped hands, and talked and 
talked, while Tom and Tiny stood on one foot, 
and twisted about, and tweaked papa’s coat-tail 
slyly. 

“My pair,’ said papa, presenting them. 
“Twins, named for wife and self. Tired, child- 
ren? Well, Tom, take Tiny to the Japanese 
bazaar, and wait for me there.” 

The twins trudged proudly off, as papa added ,— 

“That boy would take his sister to China, if I 
said so.” 

Careless papa! Mamma would never have 
sent her darlings off by themselves in that place. 

jut Tom and Tiny liked it. They were al- 
ready familiar with that queer bazaar, with its 
ecwious bronze storks and dragons, its dull 
porcelain, pretty lacquer-ware, and screens 
painted with slanting-eyed people and gay- 
plumed birds. 

A tall gentleman was buying a handsome cab- 
inet, and the children watched him, until as 
he turned away a folded paper dropped from his 
wallet. Tom caught it and was just too late to 
stop the owner as he hurried off. 

“Come, Tiny—we sha’n’t catch him!’’ and the 
twins hastened after, forgetting they were to 
wait for papa. 

It did seem as if they never would catch the 
owner of the lost paper. 

They followed him on the cars around the 
grounds; they were just behind him as he got off 
the train; they ran at his heels when he went 
into Agricultural Hall; they lost him in the 
crowd and spied him again, but they never got 
quite near enough to attract his attention. Al- 
ways his long legs kept so far ahead of their 
short ones. 

When he at last went into a small building 
whose name they did not know, and a policeman 
forbade them to follow inside, they sat down on 
the ground quite discouraged, It seemed a long 
hour before he came out, and Tom made a bold 
rush and caught him by the leg. 

“You dropped this in the Japanese bazaar, and 
we've followed you ever since to give it back,” 
said Tom, bluntly. 

“Thank you, my man; you have had a long 
chase, but this is a valuable paper, and I'll re- 
ward you well,’’ said the stranger. 

Tom blushed scarlet. 

“T didn’t do it for money, sir. A Yankee boy 
doesn’t need to be paid for honesty.” 

“Shake hands, and thank you,”’ said the gen- 
tleman; and with a few more questions, walked 
with them to the Japanese bazaar, where was—no 
papa. 

“He will think we are lost, and be so trou- 
bled!” sobbed loving Tiny. 

What do you think that funny papa really 
did? He went back to the hotel, and when 
mamma asked for the children, he said, ‘Upon 
my word, dearest, I forgot them!” ; 

But before mamma had time to faint away, 
Tom and Tiny came galloping up stairs, with a 
card. ‘He brought us in a carriage, and is 
waiting to know if papa is away hunting for us, 
and said he'd go and tell him we were found!” 

Papa went down stairs, and came back smiling 
queerly. 

“Did you know your friend was a real Eng- 
lish lord?” he asked. 

“Was he? Well, I thought he laughed very 





bananas, 











hard when [ told him in the next hundred years | 
we should have a president in England,’”’ said | 
Tom. ‘And he called me real young America.” 
But the twins did not go out again without 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Girls’ names. 
EXAMPLE. wishes to 
Answer,—Ermina, remain. 
aid, 1 do not love figs, 








at school. 








— — fond of 


and — —— — good deal together. 

Mary heard the secret and - 

wondered what the little box —— —— it. 
AUNT LoIs, 











OBJECTS SEEN IN THIS PICTURE. 

Parts of a watch; a nimble beast; weapons of de- 
fence; twenty pounds; what a tired dog does; a 
ship’s book; belongs to the body; ae pe in sum- 
mer; what a doctor often does; a kind of pork; a 
bent stovepipe; what cows do; anger. 


3. 
LETTER FROM A CITY BOY IN THE COUNTRY. 


(Eighteen buried insects.) 

DEAR J1M,—I would be guilty of lying if I were to 
declare the country pleasant tome. It would be en- 
durable if I was permitted a moment’s peace; but I 
cannot think of leaving a wrong impression on your 
mind, so I must say, though admiring nature very 
much, that the insects I meet with are intolerable. 

Larger animals can be killed with a musket, or 
caught ina trap, but Jim, I tell you, it is enough to 
make one pick-up his luggage and return to the city 
and forego this esthetic kind of existence. 

Katy did not tell both sides in her letter to Lou; 
seldom is she exposed asI am. As for the thorns I 
meet with, or nettles I come across, I avoid them 
methodically, as a body’s nails have enough to do 
scratching, to and fro,a chaotic crowd of insects, 
From the death of every tormentor I grasp, I derive 
asavage pleasure. But supper is ready. How I'll 
make the bread and butter fly! 


Yours &c., Tom. 














{Articles sold by grocers, 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cat, but not in kitten; 

My second is in kitten, but not in cat; 

My third is in long, but not in short; 

My fourth is in short, but not in long; 

My fifth is in yes, but not in no; 

My sixth is in no, but not in yes; 

My seventh is in seventh, but not in eighth; 

My eighth is in eighth, but not in seventh; 

My ninth is in hate, but not in love; 

My tenth is in love, but not in hate; 

My whole is the name of a great celebration 

Which attracts many people from every nation. 
CALLIE SHIELDS, 


. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Modoc, cold, cod, codicil, oil, civil, void. 

2. Cinder-ella. 

3. Portugal (pour 2 gal), Hayti(H80), Tyrol, Italy 
(tire a little e), Cuba, Poland, United States (United 
st eights), China, India, Germany (In D a German 
e), Japan, Tripoli (triple e). 7 

4, Delia, ailed; live, evil; keel, leek; lever, revel; 
rail, = mode; nuts, stun; seton, notes, 

6. 

PIG 
TIGER os 
NET a 
R ~ 
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SEVEN NATIONS IN ONE HORSE-CAR! 

When “all the world”’ come together into one city, 
the assembly must necessarily be motley and curious, 
‘The Philadelphia correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nel makes note of one of his “Centennial sights” 
follows: 


as 


“T saw this afternoon, on a horse-car on Chestuut 
Street, a curious medley nationalities. There 
were two delicate Spaniards, wrapped in long cloaks, 
such as one sees in Madrid and Valencia. These 
Spanish exotics were ranged on each side of a blonde 
and burly German, who refused to understand their 
hints to change his seat and allow them to sit to- 
gether, 

“On the same 


of 


side of the car were two young 
Swedes, dressed in frieze coats with green collars, 
which the Germans and Scandinavians so univer- 
sally adopt when they go abroad. These rosy and 
healthy sons of the North talked in loud voices, as 
also did the Spaniards, and were naturally the ob- 
served of all observers. 

“Beyond the Swedes sat an English youth, of 
downy chin, faultless umbrella, and sixteen-shilling 
trousers. In was a darkey, rolling his 
eyes, and opening his thick lips with wonder as he 
heard the Babel chorus; and opposite him sat an old | 
lrishwoman with a market basket. This, added to 
the Americans crowding the remainder of the seats | 
and the aisle, made a good variety, which I have not 
exaggerated in the slightest particular.” 


the corner 


a 
EXERCISE IN THE OPEN AIR. 

A mother, feeble and worn-out, was restored to 

strength and health by exercise in the open air, 

Her prescription, which costs nothing, is as follows: 


Last July and August [ became so weak and worn 
out from excessive confinement to the house and the 
care of my three children, that my physician said I 
must keep perfeetly quiet or T should become an in- 
valid for life. For a time L followed his instrue- 
tions, but grew weaker and weaker. I determined 
that IT would “lie round” no longer, but while I 
could put one foot before the other I would move 
about. So Tputon my hat, and, leaving the child- 


Drafts. | 


hame on | 


Post-Office to which your | ; 


THE YOUTH'S 


Jand Gen, Nye. Mr. Van Buren was requested to | 

| mai ike « little speech to the little people, and, though 
it was a little out of his line, cheerfully assented. 
In the course of it he sought to impress upon the 

| juvenile: 8 that honesty was the best policy, and that | 
| politicians of all classes were quite too apt to sell | 
und be sold. By way of illustration he added, “You 
remember how Al um of old traded his birthright 

| for a mess of pottage.”” Gen, Nye, who sat directly 

| behind him, gave a pull at his coat-tails, and said, 

| Hold on, John, you have got the hair on the wrong 


” 


—_—— .__— 


HOW DOES A SWARM OF BEES HANG?) 
One of our agricultural papers remarks: | 
The sight of aswarm of bees suspended from the 

branch of a tree, and so heavy sometimes as so bend | 

it, is a surprising one, and the observer naturally | 

asks how so great a weight can be supported, with- | 
out apparent fatigue, by the few scores of bees — 

are fixed to the interior surface of the branch. Ac- | 
| cording to Dr. Bourgeois in Les Mondes, a ana | 
science estimates the amount of weight which can | 
| be supported by means of a vacuum (of which the | 
| sucker on a bee’s foot affords an example) at one 
| kilogramme thirty grammes per square centimeter. 

And he goes on to calculate that four bees (each 

with six feet) will hold up a little over a pound (!), 
j and one hundred bees twenty-five pounds. But this 
is denied in toto by a writer in the Boston Journal 

of Chemistry, and seems to prove plainly enough | 

| that it would require at least two hundred and fifty 
bees to support a pound, 


But even if the theory was settled as to how the 
bees “hold on” to the branch, is it not still a ques- 
tion how they can bear several hours of such stretch- 
their legs must receive when in this position ? 
, eally a fact, as some etomologists contend, that 
insects have no sense of pain? 


~ > 


A CONSCIENTIOUS VOTER, 

A man who cannot read must be often puzzled to 
know it the ballot he holds in his hand is the one he 
desires to vote, or the one he don’t want to put into 
the box. The Savannah Nes tells how one illiter- | 
ate voter undertook to get over this difliculty: 

*“*Bout dis hyar ‘lection bizness, 
down a new flatform!” said Pete 
darkies. 

“What sort of a new flatform is dat?” was asked 
by another darkey. 

“Well dey aint gwine to fool me no more ’bout 
who I’ze voting for; dat’s how!” said Pete. 

“What you gwine to know ’bout it? You aint 
bin to skool since the las’ ‘lection, an’ cant read, no- 
how!” returned a third darkey. 

“Nebber you mind *bout my readin, nigger; dat 
don’t ’splaine de print. But rm tellin’ of yer dat 
when I goes to a’Publican an’ gets my ticket, I’ze 
gwine to make him read it straight down, from de 
top to de bottom,’ 

“Well,” they s a. 

“Den Ize gwine toa Dimicrat, and ax him to read 
it back’ards, from de bottom up; an’ ef dat ticket 
don’t dovetail at bof ends, like a buro draw, she don’t 
go inter de box, dat’s all!” 


I’ze done laid | 


to some other | 


° 
THE “LORD BISH-OP.’’ 


It is reported that the parish clerk in an English 
village was so excited at the prospect of an official 
visit from the bishop that he courted the muse. He 
was so aided, that when the bishop entered the 
church, the choir saluted him with the version of a 
part of the 114th Psalm, written by the clerk : 

Why skip ye so, ye little hills, 
And wherefore do ye hop? 
Is it it because ye do expect 
To see the lord bish-op? 
Why hop ye so, ye little hills, 
And wherefore do ye skip? 
Is it because you do expect 
To see the lord bish-ip? 
Why hop ye so, ye little hills, 
And why do ye jump up? 
Is it because ye long to see 
His grace the lord bish-up? 
Why jump ye so, ye little hills, 
And wherefore do ye leap? 
Is it because ye eager are 
To see the lord bish-ee p? 








ren in the keeping of the nurse, 1 walked in the 
open air as far as my strength would permit, resting | 
frequently in my walks. “Immediately I began to | 
grow stronger. I kept up this course for six weeks, | 
‘and a day or two ago walked with ease ten miles. I} 
have taken no medicine, have eaten nutritious food, 
slept regularly, and am now well and strong, and in 
good flesh. Limust think that a great many feeble 
women would grow strong if they would walk every 
day in the open air. 
‘ —— 
HAD A COPY TOO. 

The Emperor of Brazil has always shown a wide- 
awake interest in the United States, and would never 
allow himself to remain ignorant of her institutions 
and her progress. This little incident proves how 
intelligent is his sympathy with us, and how care- 
fully he has treasured our history: 

When Mr. Richard Henry Lee began to read the 
Declaration of Independence in Philadelphia, on 
July 4th, Dom Pedro took from his pocket a well- 
worn pamphlet, which proved to be a fac-simile of 
the mannscript of the Declaration, and remarked to 
the gentleman near him, “I have had this for thirty 
years.”’ He followed the text, sentence by sentence, 
as Mr. Lee read, and there was no heartier response 
to any patriotic sentiment during the day than that 
given by the Brazilian monarch. 


“THE WRONG MAN,” 

It is extraordinary that public men of ordinary 
culture should make as many mistakes as they do, 
when they undertake to quote from the Bible, 
Harper's Magazine telis of this amusing blunder as 
made by the late John Van Buren: 

Some years ago, during a Democratic State Con- 
vention held at Syracuse, there occurred a large 
Sunday school picnic, to which many of the dele- 
were invited, and which a few attended. 
Among those who accepted were John Van Ruren 


gates 


, think so,”’ 


> 


FOOLISH fear doubles danger. 
Ir costs more to avenge than to forgive. 


“SOME MEN,” said a stone mason, “become useful 
citizens, and others become vagabonds ; just as some | 
slabs of marble become wpotel doorsteps, and others | 
tomb-stones.” 





A LADY of fashionable distinction being a ote 


| ject of conversation in Robert Hall's presence, some | 


one said, “Is she not a great belle?” “I should | 
said Hall, “for she is noisy, empty and 
brazen.” 

A YOUNG MAN, searching for his father’s pig, ac- 
costed an Irishman as follows: “Have you seen a} 
stray pig about here?” To which Pat responded, 
“Faix, and how could I tell a stray pig from any 
other?” 


A GENTLEMAN was examining an umbrella and | 
commenting upon its fine quality. “Yes,” said a 
person present, “he fancies everything he sees,” 
“And,” added a third party, “is inclined to seize 
everything he fancies.” 


AN Englishman was boasting to a Yankee that | 
they had a book in the British Museum, which was 
once owned by Cicero. “Oh, that aint nothin’,” r 
torted the Yankee; “in the museum in Bosting | 
they've got the lead-pencil that Noah used to check 
off the animals that went into the ark.” 


Lorp CLARE, who was much ease to Curran, 
one day brought a Newfoundland dog upon the | ¥ 
bench, and, during Curran’s speech, turned aside 
and caressed the anima Curran stopped. “Go| 
on, go on, Mr. Curran,” said Lord Clare. “Oh, I 
beg a thousand pardons!” was the rejoinder, “I 
thought your lordship was in consultation.” 


SoME people are too trusting for thisworld. Ata) 
recent trial, the prisoner entered a plea of “Not 
guilty,”’ when one of the jurymen put on his hat and 
started for the door. The judge called him back, 
and informed him that he couldn’t leave until the 
case was tried. “Tried?” queried the juror, “why, 
he acknowledges that he is not guilty,” 


| This consideration 


| in their appropriate season, when they 


| before others, because they ¢ 


| $5 to $20 per 


YOUR NAME 


| 68 Water Street, Boston. 


COMPANTON. 


Corticelli Sewings and Tw 
Unegualled for Hand or Machine Use. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 


WHICH SHALL I TAKE? 

This is often a serious question with the invalid. He 
finds the market flooded with proprietary medicines, 
scores of which are recommended as certain cures for his 
peculiar ailment. He reads the papers, circulars and al- 
manacs, and finds each sustained by plausible arguments 
setting forth its virtues and specific action. The recom- 
mendations are as strong for one as for another. The 
cures claimed to have been wrought by one are as won- 
derful as those claimed to have been wrought by another 
In his perplexity and doubt, the sufferer is sometimes led 
to reject all. But it should be borne in mind that this 
condition of things is one that cannot be remedied. Ina 
land where all are free, the good—the truly valuable— 
must come into competition with the vile and worthless, 
and must be brought to public notice by the same instru- 
mentality, which is advertising. In such a case, perhaps 
the only absolute proof that a remedy is what it claims to 
be, is to try it. The ‘test of a pudding is the eating of it.’”’ 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good,” is the 
apostolic injunction. There may, however, be stronger 
presumptive evidence in favor of one remedy than there 
is in favor of another, and this should be allowed its due 
weight. A due regard to this may save a vast amount of 
experimenting and a useless outlay of money. As pre- 
suumptive evidence in favor of Dr. Pierce’s Family Medi- 
cines, the Proprietor desires to say, that they are pre- 
pared by a new and scientific proc by which the vir- 
tues of the crude plants and roots are extracted without 
the use of a particle of alcohol. Nota particle of this de- 
stroyer of our race enters into the composition of either 
his Golden Medical Discovery or Favorite Prescription. 
alone ought certainly to rank them 
high above the vile compounds saturated with alcohol, 
Jamaica rum, sour beer, or vinegar, which are every- 
where offered for sale. Again, they are of uniform 
strength, and their virtues can never be impaired by age. 
They are also made from fresh herbs and roots, gathered 
are flush with 
medicinal properties. In support of these claims, the fol- 
lowing testimony is offered : 

NEWARK, N. J. 

R. V. Pierce, M. D.,—Dear Sir,—I have sold a great 
deal of your excellent remedies, and I prefer to sell them 
re good satisfaction to those 
1 hear such remarks as *Sage’s Remedy 
completely cured me; it is a splendid thing :” or, “Pierce’s 
Discovery is just what I wanted, I feel better than I ever 
did.” One of our celebrated singers uses it for strength- 
ening her voice, and There is nothing equals it;” 
and so I might give scores of remarks said about your 
preparations. A colored woman was using your Discov- 
ery, and after taking three bottles was Completely Cured. 
She, being in the store, said to me, “I don’t want no doc- 
tors ’round me so long as I can get the Discovery; it beats 
all your doctors.” And so I might go on. 

I am most respectfully yours, 
ATHA B. CROOKS. 


who use them. 





$1, 
, Portland, Maine. 
1 home. Agents w = Outfit 
rRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40— 
FEN FOR THE BOYS. 5 curious mechanical puz- 
zles by mail for $1. C. A. WARNER, Bristol, Conn. 
5 FINELY PRINTED \V 10 vari- 
9) eties, in splendid Case, tor * ts. 9s: ee 
np. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
$3 ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES ° 
our 


great suecess, Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue roa J. COOK & C 0., West Meriden, Ct. 


35 Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by mail in splendid 
& # 


neon gents’ terms ‘and s: ett 
REVOLVERS! ! 


stamp. TOLMAN, Brockton, Mi 
ridges for $3. Fut Nicker Prare. | Rely sfarantcet. Seenane 
Catalogue Free. Address WESTERN GUN WORKS, Curcaco, Ill. 
A( GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 ects. Other 
stylish samples w ith each order. Agents w: _ dl. 
Boston CarD Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 2 


COMIC °° RATED Acquaintance Ci 


UST 8 

Soin thing new. Try a dozen; only 10 ets. 
ree NDISH, Stoughton, Mass. 

OOK! —.. 25 Visiting Cards, fine quality, no 

4 twoalike. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. Agents wanted. 

Samples 10 cts. UN1oN PRINTING Co., Warsaw, N.Y 

57 60. Agents’ profits per week will prove it or for- 

$ fe it $500. New articles, just patented. Sam- 

ples sent free toall. Address W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Ful- 
ton Street, New York. — 


AGENTS: 


write at once to J. 


y at home. Samples worth 
“STINSON & Co. 
a day at 


and 
terms free. ly 


ing Cards, 


SEVEN SHOT New. 
sarge a iy eid 


Tf you want the best selling arti- 
cle in the world and a solid gold 
patent lever watch, free of cost, 
BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, N. 


neatly printed on 50 Nice Br 

pe sent po&t-paid, for 15 

ite, 20 c.; 50 Seroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance C2 

Plaid, 30e. Other styles at like rates. Elegant d Ca 

10 and 15 cts. each, Standard Card Co., Brockton, MM 

OF FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 
2 cts; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name 

\ 20 Le quaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10¢ 
10wflake and Embossed, mixed, with —— 20 cts. 

Post. -paid. J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York. 


REVOLVERS Al yom Veemes 7 shot, Full 
ee 


Nickle Plated Revolver. 
$3. or $2 50 without. 


S: 


10 
) 


Sent with 100 cartridges, for 
Agents Wanted. 8S. P. TAYL he 
32— 


60 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
y your na — on all of them, for 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 ets for 20 cts. l'ransparent, (each 
card contains a scene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 = 
E. B. SovTnuwortn & Co., Brockton, Mass. — 31—26 


100 genuine foreign stamps, reduced price list = 

copy of “The Stamp” for 15 cents, post-paid. 

WENDELL, Box 262, Chicago. 

10 beautiful assorted decalcomanie or transfer pict- 
a, with full directions and catalogue for 10 

cents. M. WENDELL, Box 262, Chicago, 111. —It 


ar Vi tens Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. Neat- 

e) est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4 names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 
refunded ev ery = Write plainly. 

. CANNON, 712 W eahington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


cts. 


’ FREE 





AUG. 24, 1876, 


NEW MUSIC CHEAP. 


FOR 25 CENTS we will send 5 beautiful 3-page 

songs, words and — complete, with 5 charmi 

strumental pieces. new and by popula r compo 
34—1t E) CGELSIOR MUSIC CO., Bosion. Ma: ASS. 


splendid new card g game. EQUAL TO . ANY 
E WORLD. Original in design—Superd in 
It will delight young and old, Sent by mail, post- 
T. F. Owens, P mniaher, 


he 
IN Tr 
play. 
mid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
Bedford, Ind. 


YHE STRENGTHEN ING and supporti ng influ- 
ence of HuntT’s REMEDY acts promptly on t) id- 
neys, Bladder and Prostate Gland, and banishe »s dlise ase 
from them. Htwnt’s REMEDY also cures Gravel, Diabet tes, 
Dropsy, complaints of the Urino-Genital Organs, and for. 
tifies the whole system. Htunt’s REMEDY has ~ anne 
tion of the medical faculty. It 


OYFUL ae for Boys and Girls! 
e) Young and Old!! “A NEW IN. 
VENTION just patented for them, 
4 for Home use! 
Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
K Boring, Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting, CORN SHEt LING, 
Churning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 
¥ Chopping! All on one Cabinet Lathe 
on Wheeis. Price from “$5 to $50. 
Ga F or Pamphlet send stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, LowE LL, Mass, 


JUST ISSUED. 


A new work by Dr. S. Fircn, on Consumption, 
Asthma, athens ag Heart Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Dyspepsia, Female C omplaints and 
Throat Troubles. This book, handsomely gotten up, 
the ripe result of thirty years’ experience, is invaluable ty 
oll who take an interest in good health. We charge the 
nominal price of ten cents a copy to cover the cost of 
poereee and bade Our new edition of this work 
1andsomely bound in cloth, with illustrations and fine 
portraits of Dr. SAMUEL SHELDON Fircn, Senior, and 
Dr. SAMUEL SHELDON FITCH, Junior, fine paper, increased 
reading matter and more standard recipes will be sent by 
ee a on er Oe thirty-five cents. Send your address to 

TCH & SON, 74 Broadway, New York. | 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 41bs, 
Send Stamps for List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY W’F°’G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 








THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 48,000 Made. 
GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent 
CHICKERING & SON 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street.... 
- YOUR NAME! Printed on % 
Transparent ecards for 25 cents. Each 
eard contains a NoBBy scene. AGENTS 
Full outfits and all particulars for ap ete 2 


pone Address GEO. D. BURTON : 
si- 


-New York. 


samples 
Ipsw ich, W 


Watches to Agents who will se- 


ure, anda 
of Sleeve 
_—82 et 


age. It contains 15s) Paper, 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen- 
holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas- 
iece of Jewelry. Single package, with a pair 
nttons, post-paid, 25 cents. Circulars free. 
M. MIKOLAS & CO., “Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bristol Visiting C ards, with yout 
nme jinely printed, seut for Ze. Psam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
‘Glass. etc., with prices, sentfor3c. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. AH Fuller & Co., »Brockton, Mass. 
“New ‘Style Diamond V isiting € Cards. 
LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 
5 ASSORTED (22 different kinds, including Snow- 
flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream Plaid, Tinted, 
Bristol, é ) with your name on them, for 25 
you the same assortment of common s e ds 
prefer them. Address 8. J. SPEAR, Medfield, M 
_ Samples for 3cent stamp. No postals. . 
Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 
mid. MoxiToR Maxv FACTUERING: Co,, Cincinnati, Ob! 
“ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT? 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Subscription 
Books, many of which find a ready sale even in these 
times. Some of our agents are clearing ten dollars j 
day. D. ArprpLeton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 551 ae 
way, New York. 33 
d BEST.” 
a ELS/OR Lowest Priced an 
=. Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, Arsen envel —_ ek, 
arger sizes for larger wo! 
> Business Men - their printing and adverts 
ing, save money and increase trade Pleasure and 
Bo in Amateur Printing. The Gir 
have great fun and make money fast 
Boy Sprinting. Send two stamps for full catar 
wor ne f presses, AY he Manufacturers, 
esse LSEY A O0.. Meriden, Comm 
( a Day made easy selling our Novelties. k, - 
$ 1 and Female Agents wanted. Send Sece rho 
sample, or #1 for three, all different. \. B got 
answered without stamp enclosed. EAsTERN *0 
Manu F’G C@., 245 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreled gun, bar or front-action locks; bod 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shows’ "Can 
sale: with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $1 ving 
be sent C.O. D., with privilege to examine before PSON 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 3 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 3 





